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No. 58.—Vot. III. New Series. ] 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND.—WARWICK, 1859. 


ROrvat 
PROGRAMME. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is now 
open.—Admission (from Eight till Seven o’ ‘clock ls. Catalogues ls. 


Joun Prescott Knicut, R.A., Secretary. 





TUES ES JULY 12; WEDNESDAY, 13.—The t Yard 
m Ten o’clock in the morning till Six o’elock in the 
Tuesday ; and from Seven o'clock in Levid morning 
til Six o' Felock i in the evening, on at a 
chai of 2s. 6d. for each person. Machinery will be shown by 
the Exhibitors, at work, on each of these days. 


ee a 13.—The Judges to inspect the Live Stock, and to 


aw e Prizes. 

Public trials of the Steam Cultivators, on land in the neigh- 
Lokal of the city, during such hours as the Stewards may 

ete! 

At One o’clock (or as soon after as all the Judges shall have 
delivered in their awards, of which. notice will be given) the 
age will be admitted into the Cattle yard on the payment of 

each person, at the special entrances 
THURSDAY, 14.—The General Show-yard of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, 
Pigs, and Implements open to the public from Six o’c! lock in the 
morning till Six in the evening ; admission 2s. 6d. each person. 
FRIDAY, 15.—The General Show yard bap to the public from Six 
pa age = in ws morning till Six in the evening ; admission 1s. 
eac 
General, ‘Meeting of the Members, in the Shire Hall, at Ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. By Order of the Council, 
B. T. Branpretu Gisss, 
London, June Ist, 1859. Hon. Acting Secretary, pro tem. 


By THE REevULATIONS OF THE SOCIETY— 


All med admitted into the Show-yard, or other places in the 
ry occupation of the Societ; op caeng the Meeting, shall 
bes salijoct to the Rules, Orders, and Regulations of the Council. 








URREY ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 
The SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will take place 
at Richmond on TUESDAY, 5th JULY, 1859, under the Presidency of 


Pvgs Right Hon. the LORD ABINGER, M.A., Vice-President. 


e Meeting will be held in the Large Room of the National 
schools, Eton Street, by the kind permission of the Trustees of the 


Is. 

The chair will be taken at Eleven o'clock. 

The Annual Report of the Council, the Balance Sheet, and Audi- 
tors’ Report will spacer and the office-bearers for the ensuing 
year will be elec 

At Twelve o ralock the following papers will be read :— 

1. Notices of the Lc of Cobham, of Starborough Castle, Ling- 
field, Surrey, by John Wickham Flower, Esq. 

ain Notes from the Parish Registers of Hichmond, by William 

en 


ry Hart, Esq., F.8.A. 
3. On the “antigitis of Richmond, by William Chapman, Esq., 
Local Hon. 

The Meeting will then adjourn to the parish church, where some 

remarks upon the ancient monuments will be offered by the Rev. 
William Bashall, M.A., Local Hon. Secretary. 

At Three o’clock the Chairman will proceed to open the Temporary 
Local Museum, which will be formed in the Lecture Hall of the 
Cavalry College, Richmond Green, the use of which has been most 
kindly granted by the Commandant, Captain Barrow. 

Contributions ve Se and works of art for exhibition are 
most Bag ee reques Great care will be taken of such con- 
iba mae which should be sent not later than the 30th inst., ad- 

jomas Meadows bates Esq., Local Hon. Secretary, 
Gomes Street, Richmond, Surre 
1 articles so lent will be retried to the exhibitors, carriage 
free, early in the ensuing wee 

The Museum - remain open on Wednesday, the 6th, and Thurs- 

ay, , the 7th Jul 
t Six o relock a cold collation will be provided at the Castle Hotel. 

Tickets to be had,through wera only, upon application, accom- 
_ by remittances, to the Honorary Secretary ; or to the Local 

onorary Secretaries—Rev. W. BasHatt, 3, Cambridge Villas; 
Wiuiam Carman, 9, Hermitage Vilas; Tuomas MEapows 
Crarkr, Esq., George Street, Richmond. 

ty price of tickets will be 6s. 6d. previous to 30th June ; after that 


&s. 6d. 

The b band of the Ist Surrey Militia will perform in the grounds of 
the — College in the afternoon, and at the Castle Hotel in the 
evenin, 

‘Extra cards for visitors, at the price of 5s. each, may be had, 
through members only, on application to the Secretaries, to whom all 
communications with reference to the Meeting should be addressed. 

By Order of the Council, 
Gro. Bish Wess, Hon. Secretary. 


Ceuncil sas: 6, enw fees Street, — Garden, 
London, W.C., June 18, ins 





HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 
President—Right Hon. THE EARL DE GREY, K.G. 
Chairman—A. J: B. BERESFORD HOPH, Esq., F. »F.S.A. 

A Soe ree will be held at the South Kensington 
Muse (whi ce to the visitors oom ely), on 
THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 7, at Eight o’Clock 

Subscribers or their friends may obtain cards by ‘letter to the 
Hon. Sec. at 13, Stratford Place, W. 

Gro. Girzert Scorr, A.R.A., Treasurer. 
JosErH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. See. 





Ty NI 1 al 
EOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND CONCHO- 
LOGY _—Elementary Collections, to facilitate the study of 
these interesting branches of Science, can be had at 2, 5 5, 10, 20, 50, 
to 100 tre tet! single — imens of tg Rocks, Fi ‘ossils, 
and recent S Geological M aps, ammers, all the recent Pub- 
lications eee + TENNANT, {ineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, 
STRAND, LON! is Practical Instruction is giv en in Geology and 
Mineralogy, by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C 





This Day, Third Edition, Revised ao and Considerably 
Enlarged, 20: 


[THE NEW CRATYLUS ; Contributions 

wards a a ee Knowledge "of the Greek L anguage. 
By JOHN WILLIAM DONALDSON, D.D., Classical Examiner in 
the University of Lenten. 


London : Joux W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








BSMISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 
DAILY from Ten to Six. 6d 





pecs Nucor, Secretary. 





| Dare BITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 

TISTS.—Incorporated by Royal Charter. ate Thirty- 
sixth Annual E warble of this Society is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. 
until dusk. Admittance 1s. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. Roserts, Secretary. 





OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The Fifty-fifth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine 
till dusk. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 


Joszru J. Jenxxns, Secretary. 





HE HEART OF THE ANDES. _ By 

FREDERIC E. CHURCH Loree of the Great Fall, 

Pole rg A 2 pape oe by Messrs. DAY & SON, Lithographers 

the Queen, on and after MONDAY, JULY 4, "at — German 
Gallery, 168, New Bond Street. Admission, One shill ‘ing. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
M R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of G 


ReYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 


MONDAY NEXT, JULY 4—GRAND EXTRA NIGHT—LAST 
NIGHT OF LES HUGUENOTS. Mesdames Grisi, Marai, and 
Didiée ; Signori Zelger, Polonini, gga Lucchesi, and Mario. 
In the Inc dental Divertissement Mdlle. Delechaux, Malle. Esper, 
and M. Desplaces will appear. 


TUESDAY NEXT, JULY 5—SECOND NIGHT OF I PURI- 
TANI. Mesdames Penco and ;_Signori Ronconi, Rossi, 
Polonini, Graziani, and Gardoni. With a Divertissement. 


THURSDAY NEXT, JULY 7.—EXTRA NIGHT.—LAST 
NIGHT BUT ONE OF MARTHA. Mesdames Lotti ‘and D Didieé ; 
Signori Graziani, Tagliafico, Zelger, and Mario. 


SATURDAY NEXT, JULY Age RODUCTION OF MERCA- 
DANTE’S OPERA, IL GIURAMENTO.—Mesdames Grisi, Leva 
and Didiée ; Signori Debassini Laceberl, and nei “With a Diver. 
tissement. Conpvcror: Mr. Costa. 


Commence on each Evening at Half-past Eight. 
Boxes to hold Four Persons, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; ; Pit 
phitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; ‘Amphitheat re, 2s. 


Second Tier 
we rig > We 10s. 6d.; Am- 








Sales by Auction. 


Modern Books, New, in Cloth.—Four Days’ Sale, 
M* HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Streetand Chancery Lane, 
on MONDAY, JULY 4, and Three Following Days, at half-past 12, 


A LARGE QUANTITY OF MODERN BOOKS, 


In cloth, &c., ——s Standard Works in History, Biography 

Travels, and *Poetry—a large Collection of Religious Publications, 
School Books, Juvenile and Elemen' eG Railway Literature, 

Books of Prints, &c.—also, a Stock of in Quires, including the 





oo” and can offer specimens of 


W. Berne 


Old onan.” 


Rowbotham, 
Shayer, sen., 
G. Smith 


M‘Kewan, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, 
Clater, Halle, W. Oliver, 
Dufiefd, D. Hardy, 8. Percy, 
E. Hughes, A. Provis, 3 
Dd. W. Deane, uae. T.S. Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, ohnston, Rossiter, Wood, &. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





‘4 
XHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 
Gallery, Rathbone Place. The collection comprises specimens of 
their beautiful art, after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole 
Mulready, Hunt, Richardson, De Wint, Copley Fielding, Prout, and 
many other eminent artists. Open daily from 11 till 7 o’clock. 
Admission free on signing the visitors’ book 





R. C. W. QUIN’S New Photographic Portrait 
Rooms are NOW OPEN at 51, Oxford Street (4 doors east of 
Berners Street). Portraits in the best style from 5s. Vignettes from 5s. 


several Theological van 
To be pre and catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





The Law Library of the late R. PASHLEY, Esgq., Q.C. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chance: 
Lane, on TUESDAY, JULY 12, and Two Following Days, at half- 
past 12( (by order of the Executors) the 


VALUABLE & EXTENSIVE LAW LIBRARY 


Of the late R. Pashley, Esq., Q.C., and Assistant-Judge at the 
Middlesex Sessions; comprising a Complete Series of the Reports in 
the House of Lords, Privy Council, and the various Courts of 

and Equity, to the reese time—the best Modern Practical Works 
in every Branch of the Law—Books on Colonial, Foreign, Civil, and 
Ecclesiastical Law—a very important Collection of French’ and 
German Law Books, &c. &c. 


Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded on application. 








7 7 
HE ILLUMINATED PUBLIC INDICATOR. 
—During the ming week TWO INDICATORS will be placed 

™ spectively, one at Cornhill and one at Whitehall. For particulars 

yam apply at the Offices, 11, Southampton Street, 

Strand, Ww: Tuomas T. ” Poxsonny, Manager. 





RYSTAL PALACE ART UNION. — The 
SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for this year will be CLOSED on 
THURSDAY, 2Ist JULY. 

The drawi ing for the prizes will take place at the Crystal Palace on 
the following Thursday, viz., the 28th July, commencing at 2 0’clock, 
when the report of the © ‘ouncil and a statement of accounts will be 
submitted to the subscribers, who will have free admittance to the 
Palace and grounds on that day upon presenting their subscription 
receipts for the year. 

Subscribers are earnestly ae to make their selection of the 
Presentation Works immediately. 


HOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, PARK SCENERY, &c.—Messrs. MASON & CO., 
having arranged with Mr. MELHUISH, ‘of Blackheath ,to photograph 
the cathedrals and churches of England, are non to receive 
commissions for PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 0. SIONS, &c., 
in any part of the country. This will afford an opportunity of 
obtaining first-rate paper: at at least half the usual price, by 
saving the expense of a special journey. 
Specimens and terms on ap oe to Mason & Co., publishers, 
7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond Street. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 

LAST SIX NIGHTS of HENRY THE FIFTH, which will be 

withdrawn after Saturday, 9th July, NEVER TO BE REPEATED UNDER 
THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT. 

On MONDAY, and during the Week, will be presented Shake- 
speare’s Historical Play of HENRY THE FIFTE Ang at 
Seven o’clock. King Henry, Mr. C. Kean ; Chorus,Mrs.C. Kean. To 
conclude with the new Farce, in one act, entitled IF THE C AP. FITS. 





DLLE. ANNA WHITTY, from the Principal 

Theatres 2 nee will SING, for the First Time in 

England, at M. DICT’s CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
MONDAY, SULY the 4 





(T. MARTIN’S HALL.—Under the immediate 
Patronage of the Rt. ge ae EARL OF WESTMORE. yl 

—MISS EMILY SPILLER and MISS CLARA MACKE 

ive ee Sad GRAND ‘EVENING CONCERT, on TU ESDAY 
rx 5th, at 8 o’clock. Vocalists—Miss Banks, Miss Hen- 
rlette yb eg Miss Emily Spiller, Miss Palmer, and Miss Clara 
Mackenzie ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lawler, Mr. Patey, and the London 
Glee and Madrigal Union. Instrumentalists—Miss Arabella Goddard, 
pianoforte ; Mr. Henry Blagrove, violin ; Mr. Richard mer »con- 
certina. Conductors—Mr. E. Land and Mr. W illing, ickets, 
Stalls ,5s.; Balconies, 2s. 6d. Tickets to be had at St. Martin's jai 
and of all the principal Musicsellers. Doors open at Half-past 7; 
commence at 8 o'clock. 





[HEA AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
128 pages, and 88 Cuts, ‘ieee ‘W. ALFoRD 
Luoyp, Portland Road, London, W 





DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXIII.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. ADVER’ TISEMENTS 
and BILLS cannot be received later than FRIDAY next. 


London: Loneman & Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





A ki R CHITECTURA NUMISMATICA ; 
ARCHITECTURAL MEDALS OF CLASSICAL AN- 
TIQUI Y. _—— and Ex BAON by Comparison with the 
Monuments. By T. DONALDSON, Ph.D., Profess. Univ. Coll. 
London. Copious ‘Text, and 100 Lithographs “and W oodcuts, 8yo. 
price 31. 3s. 
Published by Day & Son, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





Now ready. 


ETUS TESTAMENTUM GRACE JUXTA 
LXX INTERPRETES: © Recensionem Grabianam ad fidem 
Codicis Alexandrini alicramains 6 conn rec aye it, a —— 
textus Hebraei reform: cryphos a Canonicis 
peomenn 9 FRIDERICUS TIELD, RAM ‘oll. Be — Caniab. 
Quondam Socius. Imperial 8yo. cloth boards, price 21 


Also, PSALTERIUM: JUXTA LXX INTER- 
PRETES. Editionis vulgo dicte Alexandrine a celeberimo Grabio 
curate nova recensio. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, price 2s. 

s >poMOTING CHRISTIAN KNowLEpoE:—Depositories, 
7i, “Great pe “Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchan , Cornhill, _— 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W., 
and by ¢ Booksellers 


vr trenecasetnnennenerin ina utlonitinet cnet 
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(THE UNIVERSAL REV EW FOR. JULY, 
price 2s. 6d., contains— 
MODERN DIVORCE. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
THE EARLY DAYS OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
THE CORNISH DRAMA. 
. ILLOGICAL GEOLOGY. 
. OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON—PRINCE AND EMPEROR. 
POLITICAL PARTIES—NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 
. THE SESSION. 
London: Wa. H. Auten & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 
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This day is published, No. 2 of 


BENTLEY'S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. 
1, THE FACTION FIGHTS. 
POPULAR PREACHING. 
LORD CORNWALLIS. 


4. MODERN GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 

5. ADAM BEDE AND RECENT NOVELS. 
6. FRANCE. 

7. THE DRAMA OF THE DAY. 

8. THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. 

9. THE ART EXHIBITIONS OF 1859. 


Ricuanp Bentriry, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





(OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents For Jury. No. CCCCLXIII. 
I. GERMANY AND THE WAR. 
3. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ASHLEY 
NA OF SWEDEN. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
IV. THE BULGARIANS. 
V. MY FRIEND PICKLES; AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEV- 





ANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. 


BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
VI. ARRIVALS FROM PARIS: DELTOU R—V. APEREAU, 
VII. LONDON PRI BY W. CHARLE 
VIII. CHARLOTTE FANDAUER’S GHO 
IX. GLEANINGS F RO} 1 AN OLD ENGLISH C HR ONIC L E 
X. EVALLA. BY W. BEILBY BATEMAN. 
XI. HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BRIMELSEA.” 
XII. THE CURSE OF TRECOBBEN. BY HERBERT MURRAY. 
XIII. THE PO AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 














MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 1859 


2s. 6d. contains :— 


BY A MINUTE PHILO- 


PRASER'S ; 

THE IRRATIONALE OF SPEECH. 
SOPHER. 

ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT—IN MEMORIAM. 

HOLMEY HOUSE. BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of 
“Digby Grand.” PART VII. 

EGYPTIAN AND SACRED CHRONOLOGY. 

ON WAR IN GENERAL, AND MODERN FRENCH WARS IN 
PARTICULAR. 

NOTES ON THE NATIONAL DRAMA OF SPAIN. BY J. R, 
CHORLEY. CHAPTER II. OUTLID 

SWORD AND GOWN. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ <GU Y LIVING- 
STONE.” PART IV. 

+ FROM GARIBALDT. 

TS ON MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A VISIT TO MOUNT ARARAT. 

THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 

London: Jonn W. Panxen & Son, West Strand. 














This day is published, price 2s. 


(DHE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES, AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
No. XXXVI. FOR JULY. 
Contents :— 
PROFESSOR DE MORGAN—ON A PROPERTY OF MR.GOM 
PERTZ’S LAW OF MORTALITY. 
MR. SAMUEL RROWN—ON THE MORTALITY AMONGST 
AMERICAN ASSURED LIVE 
MR. FREDERICK HENDRIKS’ TWENTY YEARS’ INTER- 
REGNUM IN THE STADTHOLDERSHIP OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE F CH OF M. ESQUIROU DE PARIEU 
CORRESPONDENCE—PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ACTUARIES 









London: Cuarirs & Enwiy Layton, 150, Fleet Street, 
Depét for Books on Assurance, Life, Fire, and Marine. 


PRE 


(By permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 

I. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No.1. 

Il. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 2. 

Ill. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 3. 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 





STEREOSCOPIC 


Price 2s, 6d. 


MAGAZINE. 


Srrrgoorarus ror Jury, No. XIII. 


NEW QUARTER LY REVI EW, 


No. XXX., for JULY, price 2s. 6d. 


T HE 
ConTENTS: 


RETROSPECT OF LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 
ABOUT’S QUESTION ROMAINE. 
DR. FRANKL’S JEWS IN THE 
CHADWICK’'S LIFE OF DEF( 
JEPHSON’S TOUR IN BRITT! 
ART SUMMARY. 
DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
TURKEY. 
THE WAR. 

London: Rosert Harpwicrg, 192, Piccadilly. 












NY, AND OTHER WORKS. 





Price Half-a- 


‘The Donkey- 
q 


> roa y TY 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Crown, for JULY, contains—Here « 
shire Militia—Francesco Novello da Ca ‘ Visit to the 
Country—Italy in 1848—Romance and Reality—Our National De- 
fences—Gurney ; or, Two Fortunes. By Dudley Costello. 








London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





Just out, Part III. price 7d. 


IRVS 
YHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAIDIA, a Dictionary 
of Universal 2 amibe for the People, on the Basis of the 
latest edition of the German Conversations-Lexicon, illustrated by 
Maps and numerous Wood Engrayings. 


A wish has been e xpre ssed by many Subscribers that the publica- 
tion of the EncycLor DIA should be acce ed, so as to shorten the 
interval that mus fs work is finished. Messrs. 
CuambBens will give this suggestion their careful consideration after 
the publication of the work has made some progress. 











Nos. 1 to 13 already issued, price 14d. each. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by Mavi1 & PotyBLanx, price 5s. each, 
The Number for July contains LORD COLCHESTER. 


Macrit & Porysriank, 55, Gracechurch Street erg 1874, Piceadilly, 
and W. Kent & Co., Fleet Street 





READING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Price 6d., with many Illustrations, No. 5, being the Holiday 
Number of 
K ieston's MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. 
An an ee Monthly Miscellany. Edited by hy L 1. AM 
H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., / Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” 
taining seiahanes Sports and Pastimes, and other on suttetne 
for the Holidays. 


The First Four Numbers are still to be had, each 6d. Post Free. 


London: Bosworrn & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





On the Ist of July, 1859, price 1s. 


TH E PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
Second Series. No. 1, containing the 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


VOLUME XVIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


Contents :—Death of Jacob Bell—Mectings of Council—Pharma- 
ceutical Meeting: Concentrated Infusions and Decoctions—Notes on 
Preparations of the Pharmacopceia—On Zerumbet and Cassumunar 
—Proposed Adjustment of Weights and Measures for the British 
Pharmacopwia—New Weights and Measures in Germany—Introduc- 
tion of the Cinchona into India—Results of Physical and Chemical 
Investigation and Applications in the Arts: Odorous Principle of 
Vanilla, New Alkaloid and Organic Acid from the Corn Chamomile, 
Newly comgrn oe Action of Light, Solubility of Alkaloids in C hloro- 













form—The ferential Stethophone or Double Ste thoscope—Pro- 
posed § titute s for Cod-Liver Oil—A New Measure Glass—Suicides 
by Prussic Acid—Obituary: Alexander Yon Humboldt—Register of 


Members, Associates, and Apprentices. 


London: Joun Cut b cuit, New Burlington Street; 
Macracuuan & Srewart, I :dinburgh ; ; and Fannin & Co., Dublin. 





HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
Now Reavy 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Are hdeacon Robinson, 





Bishop of Durham. Rev. Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of Excter. Rey. Dr. Cureton. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rev. rede J. A. Hessey. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rev. Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Ripon. Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 
Dean of Westminster. Rey. Thomas Jackson. 
Dean of Winchester. Rey. Derwent Coleridge. 
Dean of Canterbury. Rev. Daniel Moore, 
Dean of Chichester. Rev. J. E. Kempe. 
Dean of Ely. 

In Jury. 
Dean of Carlisic. Rey. Dr. Miller. 
Rey. Dr. Goulburn. Rey. Thomas Dale. 


Each Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps. 


Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





HE BENCH AND THE BAR. 


A Series of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. 
In Parts, at 4s. each, or framed at 7s. and 9s. 
Now Reapy. 


M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder of 
Birmingham. 


Lord Justice Knight Bruce. 
Vice-Chance}lor Wood. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P. Samuel Warren, Esq. Sars sing 
Sir Hugh M. Cairns, M.P. Lord Wensleydale. (Hull, &e. 


Fach Portrait, with fac simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of price in postage s' 


Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 








MAP §S 


FROM 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS, 


SOLD SEPARATELY. 
shila 


I. 
TtALy AND SARDINIA. Two Sheets, with 


Index of 6230 Places on the Map. 6s. in sheets; #s. in cloth case. 


Tl, 
NORTH AND CENTRAL ITALY. 


with Index, 3s.; or 4s. 6d. in cloth case. 


One Sheet, 


iit, 


THE BASIN OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


with Plans of Venice, Trieste, Marscilles, Valetta, Genoa, Ales- 
sandria, &e. One Sheet, with Index, 3s.; or in cloth case, 4s, 6d. 


Iv. 


SWITZERLAND. One Sheet, with Index of 4907 


Places, 3s.; or 4s. 6d. in cloth case. 


THE CANADAS, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. 


Two Sheets, with Index, 6s. ; or 8s. in cloth case. 





MAP OF EUROPE. By A. Kerru Sistine 
F.R.S E., &. Four Sheets Imperial, coloured, l5s.; or 21s. in 
cloth case. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. By Sir 
R. I. Murcntson, Professor Nicot, and Krrru Jounstron. 4 feet 


2 inches by 3 fee £ 5inches. Be autifully printed in colours, 63s. ; 
or in cloth case, 30. 10s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. By — 
fessor Nicor. 2 feet by 3 feet. Printed in colours, with Index 
21s. in cloth case. 


Wit ram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
Just published, Part 2 of 
i EITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Containing Five Maps, and Index to each Map—viz.: 
THE ME DITE RRANEAN, with Index to 2170 Names on the Map. 
SIA ex to 2550 Names on the Map. 
s0U TH- WEST RUSSIA, with Index to 3740 Names on the Map. 


CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. (Two Plates), with Index to 
3070 Names on the Map. 


W1tviam Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








NEW EDITION, WITH INDEX. 
This day is published, 
A EANDY-BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
By LORD ST. LEONARDS. 
Seventh Edition, Enlarged, with Index, price 3s. 6d. 


Wititum Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, 
THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
EDITED BY 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
Second Edition, revised and augmented, Two Volumes, price 12s. 
Witiiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Published Ist June, price 4s. 


HE GEOLOGY OF ARRAN AND CLYDES- 
D: ane Bi BRAG ING ALSO THE BOTANY AND MARINE 
ZOOIL a RRAN, be te: COMPI ASTS OF SPECIES 
D., F. High School of Glasgow, 
« q = P.L.S., P rineipal of 
the Protestant Callewe, Malta ; on the RARER 
LEPIDOPTERA, by HENRY T. “AIN'T! oN. Es &q. 


London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Guirrixn & Co, 


See 
iP 














Lately published, price 2: 


M48* . AND OTHER POEMS. 
y ROBERT W. BUCHANAN. 


“ At times his i flights are of the purest and most exquisite 
order.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ Fertile thin! ing,and a a certain depth of sentiment with taste 
and cultivation.”’—Athen i 
mnot be set aside bya any critic... 
. metaphorical opulence.”’—Critic. 


Glasgow: Murray & Son. 


. marked richness of language 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 


HE BURNS CENTENARY POEMS. A Col- 

lection of Fifty of the best, —_ nding the six recommended for 

publication by the Judges at the Crystal Palace Competition, many 
of the Highly Commended, and aevexal Prize Poems. 





Street, and all Booksellers. 


Glasgow: Tuomas Munrar & Son. London: Antuvr Hast & Co. 
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WORKS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


_—— 


In Eight Volumes, crown 8vo. price 4s. each. 


THE COLLECTED EDITION 


OF THE 


WRITINGS 


OF 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


——¢———— 


VOL. I. 
ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


VOL. Il. 
MEN OF CHARACTER. 
ConrTENTS : 
Job Pippins: the Man who | John Applejohn: the Man who 
* couldn’t help it.”’ | ‘meant well. 
, the Man of | Barnaby Palms: the Man “ who 
“many thanks. elt his way.” 
Adam Buff : the thee “ without Christopher Snob: who was 
a Shirt. ‘born to be hanged.’ 
Matthew Cc ie = on Man “ who | Creso Quatrino: the Man “ who 
saw his w died rich.” 


VOL. Ill. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
THE STORY OF A FEATHER. 
THE SICK GIANT AND THE DOCTOR DWARF. 


VOL. IV. 
CAKES AND ALE, 
CONTENTS : 


The Lesson of Life The Wine Cellar, a “ Morality.” 
Perditus Mutton, who bought a a Cousin Tom. 
Caul. The Manager’s Pig. 
The Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. The Tapestry Weaver of Beauv: ris 
The Romance of a Key- hole. | She Genteel Pigeons 
Mr. Peppercorn “ at home.’ Shakespeare in C hina. 
The Preacher’s Parrot | The Order of Pove rty. 
The Lives of Brown, Jones and A Gossip at Reculvers. 
Robinson. The Old Man at the Gate 
Shakespeare at “‘ Bankside.” |The Epitaph of Sir Hugh Evans. 


VOL. V. 
PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON, AND COMPLETE 
LETTER WRITER. 


Jack Runnymede : 


SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH. 
VOL. VI. 
A MAN MADE OF MONEY. 
VOL. Vil. 


COMEDIES: 


ContTENTS: 
The Prisoner of War. 
Retired from Business. 
St. Cupid ; or Dorothy’s Fortune 


Bubbles of the Day. 
Time Works Wonders. 
The Catspaw. 


*.* These are also sold separately, price 1s, each. 
VOL. VIII. 
COMEDIES AND DRAMAS: 


CONTENTS: 





The Rent Day. | 

Nell Gwynne. 

The Housekeeper. | ¥ ‘ 

The Wedding Gown. Black-eyed Susan. 





The Following are Published separately : 


s. d. 

THe CAuDLE LecTURES. . ‘ é a 

THe Srory oF A FEATHER R oo 

Puncn’s LeTTers TO HIS Son. : ee a 
Tur Lesson or Lire—TuHe LIves oF 

Brown, JONES, AND ROBINSON . . 6 

SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH . F oe 


Price 21s. each, 


FOUR PORTRAITS 


OF 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY HIS FRIEND, 
DR. DIAMOND. 


or separately, 63. 


Three of them were taken within a fortnight of his 
death, the fourth oe the marble bust executed by 
. ae Bal.ey, R.A., F.R.S. 








LIST OF THE 


THE PR 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


WORKS OF 





Masson’s British Novettsts. 
Srxteen YEARS oF AN Artrst’s LIFE. 
Praks, Passes, AND GLACIERS. 


NeEwMan’s Lectures on University 
SuBsects. 
BonaParte’s ITaLtan CAMPAIGNS. 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
Memotrs OF THE DucHEss OF ORLEANS. 
Wuitr’s History or France. Lrenie’s Cuemistry.—A New Edition. 
Hamitton’s LecturEs on Metapnuy- | Memorrs or Ronert Hovupry. 

sIcs. PortaR House Acapemy.——Enric. 
Round THE Sora. By Mrs. Gaskell. | Frazer’s Lerrers rroM THE PxENIN- 
CaRLYLE’S FRIEDRICH THE SECOND. SULA. 

Hamitton’s Memoirs or James} Lirer Tuscany. By Mabel Crawford. 
WILson. Morners or Great Men. By Mrs. 
Kanr’s WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST. Ellis. 

Masson’s Lire and Trmks OF Minton. | BEaTon’s Jews IN THE Hast. 
ELuts’s Visits TO MADAGASCAR, WINGFIeLD’s DALMATIA, 


Lis oF DovGias JERROLD. 
Tue Tuareg Patus. By Mrs. Grey. 





Hopson’s Twetve YEARS in InpIA. ALPs. 
Wurte’s Nor?tHUMBERLAND AND THE | AGNES Hopetoun. 


Bureon’s Mremorr or P. F. Tyttrr. 

RicHARD FEVEREL. By George Me- 
redith., 

Watrore’s Latest JOURNALS. 

Six Years ry Russia. By a Lady. 

Sanprorp’s Historica Stvpres, 

Cotztta’s History or NapuEs. SPEARE, 

Rozertson’s Lectures aNnp Ap-/| Book or THE THAMES, 
DRESSES. Mrs. Hall. 

Georrrey Hamtiyy. By H. Kingsley. 

JoWETT ON THE ‘THESSALONIANS, | BAr“ire’s Memoir or Saint Avaus 
A New Edition, TINE. 

THE SHELLEY MemorIALs. 

SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S PRINCIPLES OF 
3EAUTY. 


Muuver’s Literature oF Greece, 
Forster’s BroGrapuicat Essays. 
Mansev’s Bampton Lectures. 
Baron ALDERSON’s Lirg ANDCHARGES. 
Loxrp CAMPBELL’s 








By Mr. anc 


WRAXALL’s Armies oF Evropr. 








per Annum, 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT IN 


Volumes requir d. 





NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND CROSS 


Trottorpe’s Decape or Iratran | Covstn Steiia.—Every Day. 
Women. | Mitu’s Dissertations & Discussions. 
WHaTELy oN Patey’s Morat Puito- | Mackay’s TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 
SOPHY. WELp’s Pyrenees From East vo WEst. 
Hueu Mivier’s Lecturrs on Gro-| Anam Bepg. By George Eliot. 
LOGY. | Tur Bertrrams.——-Ropert Mornay. | 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Borper. Murruean’s Lire or James Watt. 
LETTERS FROM Sprain. By W. C.| SrepHan Laneron. By M. F. 
Bryant. Tupper. 


Jonks’s Naturarist’s AQUAVIVARIUM, 


Essay ON SHAKE- | 


Von Tempsky’s TRAVELS IN Mexico. 


Buck1nGuam’s Court oF Groras IV, 


Ayprews’s History or JOURNALISM. 





JuLy, 1859. 


PRINCIPAL 


{SENT SEASON 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Lirg and Books. By J. ¥. Boyes. 
| JouRNAL. By Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott, 
| VAUGHAN’S ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 
| TRENCH’s GLossary or Wonrpbs. 
RaGGEp Homes, anp low 10 MenD 
| THEM. 
CoNNOLLY’s ROMANCE OF THE RANKS. 
Busx’s Navies or THs Worup. 
Tue Lees or Buenpon Hat. 
Ocro.a. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
THE Roman Qurstion. By E. About. 
Ruskrin’s Lectures on Art. 
A Mortier’s TRIAL.—Vmi.aGR BELLES. 
Avrora Lega. A New Edition, 
Trust For Trust. WoopLticnH. 
Curers or Partres. By D. O. Maddyn, 
Lovet Mr Litrir, Love me Lone. 
A Lapy’s Tour Rounp Monte Rosa. 
STaAPLETON’s CANNING AND His TIMES, 
Wuat ts Revetation? By F. D. Mau- 





| 
| 
| rice, 
THe ScourinG OF THE WHITE Horsk. | Martingau’s ENGLAND AND HER Sot- | Toe Two Sicrures. By Julia Ka- 
MARSHMAN’s Lire or Carey. DIERS. | vanagh. 
Parpor’s EpisopEs oF Frencu His-| Canrersury Sermons. By A. P.| Taytor’s Loaic 1 Trronoey. 
TORY. Stanley. | Freer’s Henry tux THIRD OF 
Howrrr’s History or THE Untrep| Visits ro itary. By Lord Broughton. | FRANCE. 
States. Kine’s Ivautan VaLiEys or THE | AGASSIz ON CLASSIFICATION. 


Sava’s GASLienut anp DayLient, 

Kayer’s Curistiantry rv Inpra. 

Lapy MorGan’s AvrosloGRaPHy, 

Hawksview. By Holme Lee. 

CONFIDENCES. By the Author of 
** Rita.” 

Wornvem’s Erocus or Patntine. 

PoWELL’s ORDER OF NATURE. 

Tue CONVALESCENT. By K.P 

| Willis. 

SEntor’s JOURNAL KEPT IN TURKEY. 

| NewMan’s Lectures ON UNIVERSITY 
1 Supsxcts. 
| Our FarmM ov Four Acrzs. 

Moutr’s Earuy Caristian ORATORY, 
- | Essay on Liperty. Vy J. 8. Mill. 
Lyxics or Lirr. By F. W. Farrar. 
JePuson’s Tour tn Brittany. 
Camrpett’s Pxrtrarcu.— A New 

Edition. 





The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


TEREST AND VALUE, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwar 


ds, accor ling to the Numler of 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


STREET, MANCHESTER. 





This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


Hee CU CE 


London: Boswortu & Harrison, 215, 


| A ae 


BY HENRY SPICER, ESQ., 


Author of ‘‘ White-Hands,” “Sights and Sounds,” &c. 


Regent Street. 





Price 1s. 6d. | 

HOUGHTS ON A FEW SUBJECTS 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By JOHN CAZENOVE. 
Srvpxin, Marsnact, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


OF | T HE R 


Dublin: Honets, 


This day is published, 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


OYAL B 


A Poem. 


ARRAC 


By MILES. 


K 8. 


Ssitn, & Co, London: Simrxrs, Mansatr, & Co, 





Just published, in small 8vo. price 5s. 


OEMS OF THE FIELDS AND THE TOWN. 
By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, Author of “The Lamp of Second Editi 
Life,” &c. Belfast, and Wot. I 





Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


London: Simpxin, Marsmat, & Co, 


| Dublin: WriiiaM Rovertson. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


OEMS BY THE 


LATE DR. DRENNAN. 
ion. With — by 8. 8. Daexwan, M.D., 
JRENNAN, Dublit 


antes Simram, Manswat, & Co, 
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BY BARON LIEBIG & DR. LARDNER, 


—->— 


I. 


DR. LARDNER’S 


“MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART.” 


Complete in Twelve Single Volumes, ornamental boards, 18s.; or in 


Six Double Volumes, cloth lettered, 21s. ; also handsomely 
half-bound morocco, Six Vol 


umes, 12. 11s. 


CONTENTS: 


The Planets ; are they Inhabited 
Worlds ? 


‘Weather Prognostics. 

Popular Fallacies in Questions 
of Physical Science. 

Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Lunar influences. 

Meteoric Stones and Shooting 
Stars. ° 

Railway Accidents. 

Light. 

Common Things: Air. 

Locomotion in the United States. 

Cometary Influences. 

Common Things: Water. 

‘The Potter’s Art. 

Common Things: Fire. 

Locomotion and Transport, their 
Influence and Progress. 
e Moon. 

Common Things : The Earth. 

rhe Electric Telegraph. 

rerrestrial Heat. 





¢ 

The Sun. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 
Barometer, Safety Lamp, and 
Whitworth’s Micrometric Ap- 
paratus. 

Steam. 

The Steam-Engine. 


‘The aoe 
‘The Atmosphere. 
‘Time 


Common Things: Pumps. 

Common Things: Spectacles, 
The Kaleidoscope. 

Clocks and Watches. 

Microscopic Drawing and En- 





The Locomotive. 

Thermometer. 

New Planets: Leverrier and 
Adams’s Planet. 

Magnitude and Minuteness. 

Common Things : The Almanack. 

Optical Images. 

How to observe the Heavens. 

Common Things: The Looking- 
Glass. 

Stellar Universe. 

The Tides. 

Colour. 

Common Things: Man. 

Magnifying Glasses. 

Instinct and Intelligence. 

The Solar Microscope. 

The Camera Lucida, 

The Magic Lantern. 

The Camera Obscura. 

‘The Microscope. 

The White Ants: their Manners 
and Habits. 

The Surface of the Earth, or 
First Notions of Geography. 

Science and Poetry. 


e Bee. 
Steam Navigation. 
Electro-Motive Power. 
Thunder, Lightning, and the 

Aurora Borealis. 

The Printing Press. 
The Crust of the Earth. 
Comets. 
The Stereoscope. 
The Pre-Adamite Earth. 
Eclipses. 
Sound. 


graving. 


«« The ‘Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valuable contribu- 
tion that has ever been made to the Scientific Instruction of every 
class of society.”--Sir David Brewster in the North British Review. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH 
ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 


—o— 


ce _ 
FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
CHEMISTRY, 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO 


PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Fourth Edition. Revised and enlarged. 


Epitep sy JOHN BLYTH, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in Queen’s College, Cork. 


“This work of Baron Liebig is one of those books from which the 
mind desiring healthy philosophical instruction can receive it, ina 
most pleasant and yet most perfect form. There is no necessity for 
an acquaintance with all the intricacies of scientific nomenclature 
and terminology ; with a moderate amount of chemical knowledge 
as a basis, no man of ordinary intellect will rise from the perusal of 
these Letters without the feciing that he has partaken of a whole- 
some intellectual feast.” —British Medical Journal. 





Il. 


NEW WORK BY BARON LIEBIG. 


—_~— 


Just published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 6s. cloth, 


LETTERS 
ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 


3y BARON VON LIEBIG. 


Eprrep sy JOHN BLYTH, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Cork. 


**T am desirousto make the educated men of the nation acquainted 
with the principles which have been established by Chemistry in 
connection with the nutrition of plants, the conditions of the fer- 
tility of soils, and the causes of their exhaustion. Should I be 
fortunate enough to impress upon a wider circle the conviction of 
the value of these principles, and of their extreme importance in a 
national and economic point of view, I shall look upon one of the 
tasks of my life as accomplished. With the aid of the educated men 
to whom I address myself, success is, in my opinion, certain ; but 
without their assistance it appears to me to be impossible.”’—From 
the Preface. 





London: Watton & Mazerty, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








13, Great MaRLBorouGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S 


LIFE IN MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured 
Illustrations. 

“ Mrs. Murray, wife, we believe, of the English Consul at Teneriffe, 
is one of the of female English water-colour artists. She draws 
well, and her colour is = pure, transparent, and = apg Her 
book is like her painting, luminous, rich, and fresh. e welcome it 
(Pins public will also do) with sincere pleasure. It is a hearty 

k, written by a clever, quick-sighted, and thoughtful woman, 
who, slipping a steel pen on the end of her brush, thus doubly armed, 
uses one end as well as the other, being with both a bright colourer 
and accurate describer of colours, outlines, sensations, landscapes, 
and things. Ina word, Mrs. Murray is a clever artist, who writes 
forcibly and agreeably.””—Atheneum. 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 
P. BEATON, M.A. Chaplain to the Forces. From the German 
of Dr. FRANKL. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ Those persons who are curious in matters connected with Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants, are strongly recommended to read this 
work, which contains more information than is to be found in a 
dozen of the usual books of travel ’—Times. 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. From Original 
Family Documents. 2 vols. with portraits. 

“‘ These volumes, disclosing as they do the motives of individuals, 
the secret movements of ies, and the causes of public events, are 
of high value to the student, and exceedingly interesting to the 
general reader.” —Daily News. 


SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By AN 
ENGLISH LADY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. vy 
“The extracts we have made will afford some idea of the variety 
contained in these volumes, and the interesting and amusing nature 
of their contents.” —Athenaum. 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By the 


Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 3 vols. with Illustrations. 
(Just ready. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “Joun Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
Price 5s.,elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated. Will be ready 
with the Magazines, July 1, forming the Fifth Volume of Hursr 
& Buackert’s Stanparp Liprary or CuEar Epirions oF Poru- 
LAR MopeRN Works. 


Volumes already published :— 
SAM SLICK’S NATURE & HUMAN NATURE. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. By 
ELIOT WARBURTON. 


NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGA- 


ZINE, AND NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL FOR 
JULY, contains: The War—Military Reform, and Military 
Efficiency—The Trade of Neutrals—General Shaw Kennedy on 
the Order of Battle and the Convoy of Troops—The Campaign in 
Italy in 1848—From Camp to Quarters—On Naval Discipline— 
The Great Gun at Southsea Castle—Greenwich Hospital as it is 
—The French and Austrian Armies during the Last War—Re- 
organisation of the Indian Army—Peeps from Loop-Holes of 
Retreat—The Indian Sanitary Commission—Sir Howard Doug- 
las’s New Propeller—The Last Indian Trouble—Gazettes, Dis- 
patches, General Orders, &c. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By 


the Author of “ AriceE WEeNtTWoRTH.” 3 vols. 


HELEN LINDSAY; OR, THE TRIAL 


OF FAITH. By aCLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 2 vols. 2ls. 
(On Friday, July 8. 


SON, Author of “ Noves anp ae 3 vols. 

«Miriam Copley’ is a book to be read through, and few readers 
we fancy will leave it before they come to the end.”—Atheneum, 

“*Miriam Copley’ is by no unknown hand. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
already made his reputation, and this clever production cannot fail 
to add to it. The author’s unaffected, vigorous style, and vivid 
colouring must be attractive to all readers.”"—John Bull. 

* st book Mr. Jeaffreson has yet written. The volumes are 
assuredly adapted to attain a great popularity.”’—Press. 


A MOTHER’S TRIAL. By the Author of 


“Tue Disciprine or Lire,’ &c. 1 vol. with Illustrations by 
Brrxet Foster. 7s. 6d. bound. 

“* A Mother’s Trial,’ by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is a work we can 
recommend. It breathes purity and refinement in every page.”— 
Leader. 

“The touching pathos of this tale cannot fail to obtain for it many 
admirers.’’— Messenger. 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. By the 


Author of “ Sipnzy Grey.” 3 vols. 

“ One of the very best novels of the season. It is a book of a very 
high class, and its perusal will give delight to every reader.”— 
Chronicle. 

“* Through the Shadows’ will be a general favourite. It is one of 
the very best of those domestic romances which present a Teniers- 
like picture of an English interior.”"—Press. 


NEWTON DOGVANE. By FRANCIS 
FRANCIS. 3 vols. With Illustrations by Lercu. 
“ An uncommonly clever, amusing, and original novel. The sport: 
ing part is full of life.’ —Globe. - 
= Three amusing volumes. All is told pleasantly and with spirit.” 
—Atheneum. 


Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 21s. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 


By LADY 


PROFESSOR NEWTH’S NEW WORK. 


—o— 


Now ready, crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES, 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF ELEMENTARY EXAMPLES IN 
ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, LOGARITHMS, TRIGONO- 
METRY, AND MECHANICS. 

By SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A., 


Fellow of University College, London. 


*,* Also, Sold Separately without the Answers, 


ARITHMETIC. 2s. 6d, ALGEBRA. 2s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY, INCLUDING LOGARITHMS.. 
28, 6d. 


MECHANICS. 23s, 6d, 





By the Same Author. 


FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Second Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS ANT 
HYDROSTATICS. 


Second Edition, royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 





London: Warton & MaBeRrty, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT ROOTS, 


IN A SELECTION OF TEXTS, 


GIVING THE POWER OF READING THE WHOLE 
GREEK TESTAMENT WITHOUT DIFFICULTY. 


WITH GRAMMATICAL NOTES, AND A PARSING LEXICON,. 
ASSOCIATING THE GREEK PRIMITIVES WITH 
ENGLISH DERIVATIVES. 


By G. K, GILLESPIE, A.M. 





The text involves all the primitive words of the New Testament. 
Therefore, if the pupil has become master of this very limited 

uantity of text—about 600 verses—he cannot meet, in the whole of 
that volume, one word with which he is not more or less acquainted. 

The notes contain an etymological or critical solution of the 
grammatical difficulties which occur in the Text. 

Each primitive Greek word is. illustrated by some English 
derivative from it, wherever the Greek root has been incorporated 
into the English language. 


Every word presenting any difficulty, is parsed ; and each word is 
refe to its primitive. 

The lexicon is so contrived as to serve as a vocabulary of roots, to 
be committed to memory when that mode of learning the roots is 
preferred. 

The extracts being taken, proportionally, from every writer in 
the New Testament, the student, by using this book, will, in a short 
time, become me ee with all the styles an ie in the sacred 
volume; and will not feel the difficulty usually experienced. in 
passing from the historical books to the Epistles. 


CriticaL Orinions. 


“ With admirable notes, and a parsing lexicon full of etymological 
information. Whoever goes through it carefully, will have a key 
to the whole of the Greek Testament, and will be in a very favour- 
able position for grappling with the difficulties of any Greek 
author.” —Athenaum. 

“ Mr. Gillespie has selected, with great care and judgment, the 
smallest possible number of verses comprising all the radical words 
that occur in the New Testament; in order to furnish the student 
with a clue, in the narrowest compass, to the language of the whole 
book. The student who has mastered this work would have no 
mean acquaintance with the structure of the Greek ; and would 
have, moreover, learned the origin and force of a large class of 
English words.’ —Literary Gazette. 
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REVIEWS. 
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Strictures on Mr. Collier’s New Edition of 
Shakespeare. 1858. By the Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce. (John Russell Smith.) 

The Sonnets of William Shakspere. Re- 
arranged and Divided into Four Parts. 
With an Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes. (John Russell Smith.) 

WE have to congratulate the literary public 

on a pungent accession to that interesting 

branch of letters which is devoted to the 
quarrels of authors. Among the curiosities 
of literature the “ Strictures on Mr. Collier’s 


Shakespeare” will henceforward occupy an | 
honourable position. They are as “terrible” | 


as that Schioppius, to whom Mr. Dyce makes 
a significant allusion, and as unsparing of 
good sound abuse as if they had been written 
in the choicest editorial Latin. 

Whether the revival of this style of con- 
troversy at the present day be desirable or 
not, it is at all events highly entertaining ; 
nor is it, we are bound to add. in the present 
case, entirely without provocation. Mr. 
Collier certainly does appear in numerous 
instances to have censured Mr. Dyce for 
errors which he either never committed, or 
which Mr. Collier had committed too; to 
have extracted only such portions of his 
rival’s notes as suited his own purpose; and 
to have proved himself less familiar with the 
sources from which Shakspere may be 
illustrated than is becoming in so eminent a 
commentator. For these offences and de- 
ficiencies, however; a heavy retribution is 
exacted. “He has had recourse,” says his 
reverend adversary, “to such artful mis- 
representation as I believe was never before 
practised, except by the most unprincipled 
hirelings of the press.” “There can be no 
stronger proof of Mr. Collier’s downright in- 
fatuation than his blindness to the glaring 
absurdity,’ &c. A particular reading “is as 
preposterous an emendation as ever entered 
into the brain of a verbal critic.” On another 
otcasion Mr. Dyce feels himself “ justified 
in saying that the disingenuousness of 
Mr. Collier has no parallel in the history 
of literary controversy.” Here “he may be 
excused if he has recourse to marks of ad- 
miration at the forgetfulness, the presump- 
tion, and the inconsistency of Mr. Collier.” 
There Mr. Collier is guilty of “an intole- 
rable violation of all the proprieties of 
language.” Elsewher2 he “resorts to such 
misrepresentation as amounts to positive 
falsehood.” Of some emendations in Henry 
VI, we are told that “ by inserting them 
Mr. Collier gives a lamentable proof of his 
want of judgment, and offers an insult to the 
manes of the mighty poet whom he professes 
to edit, as well as to the understanding of 
his readers.” One conjecture of Mr. 
Collier's “is worthy of Martinus Scriblerus 
himself ;” and another “introduces a dread- 
fal confusion of metaphors.” Now Mr. Collier 
has recourse to “a disgraceful subterfuge,” 
and now he “ combines the most exquisite in- 
genuity with the most ignorant blundering.” 


We have said that the forty stripes which | 


have fallen on the back of the luckless 
Collier are not wholly undeserved. We feel 
bound therefore to substantiate this assertion 
by a few specimens of those moral and intel- 
lectual short-comings which his clerical rival 
has depicted with true professional acerbity. 


| In the play of Measwre for Measure, actii., 
' scene 2, occurs the following passage : 


| ** © How would you be. 
| 


If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are ?’” 


On this Mr. Collier has: 


‘*For ‘top of judgment’ the corr. fo. 1632 has 
| God of judgment,’ which at first sight may appear 
| more emphatic; but what Isabel means to refer 
| to is the very height and apex of judgment. We 
| apprehend that the performer of the character of 
, the heroine inserted God for ‘top,’ when the old 
' annotator saw ‘Measure for Measure,’ and we 

admit our over-hasty praise in ‘ Notes and Emen- 
' dations,’ p. 45. So in ‘The False One,’ by Beau- 

mont and Fletcher, A. ii. sc. 1, Pompey is termed 
| ‘the top of honour ;’ and it is rather surprising 
that the Rev. Mr. Dyce should have altogether 
forgotten this apposite illustration : ‘ Few Notes,’ 
p. 24.” 

Mr. Dyce: 


“Tn the volume just referred to, I quoted from 
Dante, Purgatorio, c. vi., ‘CIMA DI GIUDICIO,’— 
| the most ‘apposite illustration’ of the present 

passage that could possibly be given. Mr. Collier, 
| however, in his extreme reluctance to have any 
| obligations to me, does not inform his readers of 
| this very remarkable coincidence of expression 
| between the two greatest poets of the modern 
| world : but he declares himself ‘rather surprised’ 

that I should not have cited from Beaumont and 

Fletcher ‘the top of honour,’ which forms a com- 
paratively zrapposite illustration. (Mr. Staunton’s 

note on the words ‘the top of judgment’ is ; ‘ Mr. 
Dyce, in illustration of this expression, aptly 
quotes the following line from Dante’s Purgatorio, 
c. vi. 28 [87]; 

* Ché cima di giudicio non s’ ayvalla,’ &ec.”” 

Both editors, we think, might have quoted 

the apposite line from Macbeth : 


** And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty.’’ 


In the Midswnmer Night's Dream, act ii., 
scene |: 


Mr. Collier : 
**« The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see,” 
In their gold coats spots you see.| In the corr. 
fo. 1632 this and the preceding line are thus 
given: 
* The cowslips all her pensioners be ; 
In their gold cups spots you see.’ 

‘* Certainly, cowslips are not ‘tall ;’ and when 
Mr. Dyce, in his ‘ Few Notes,’ &c., p. 61, speaks 
of the diminutive size of fairies, he quite forgets 
that Oberon, Titania, Puck, &c., must have been 
represented by human beings, and not by creatures 
to whom cowslips would be ‘tall.’ Though the 
objection is futile, we refrain on other grounds 
from disturbing the old text.” 


Mr. Dyce: 


“‘T suspect that Mr. Collier would be rather 
puzzled, if called upon to explain what the above 
note really means.—‘ Mr. Dyce quite forgets that 
Oberon, Titania, Puck, &c., must have been re- 
presented by human beings’! Verily, I never 
supposed that Shakespeare could command the 
services of super-human performers ; but I held 
it for certain (as I still do) that the ‘fairy elves,’ 
who must have been so distinctly visible to the 
mind’s eye while he was composing this enchant- 
ing drama, bore not the most distant resemblance 
to the actors by whom they were to be represented ; 
that, for instance, when he described Cobweb as 
in some danger of being ‘ overflown with a honey- 
bag,’ he was thinking of a creature incalculably 
more diminutive than the urchin who was to 
figure as Cobweb on the stage.” 

The absurdity of Mr. Collier’s note on this 
| passage is marvellous. Besides the objection 
| so properly refuted by Mr. Dyce, is the utter 
| absence of all poetic taste which alone could 
; have permitted Mr. Collier to find fault with 
| the epithet of “tall”’ as applied to cowslips, 
| their long slender stems suggesting the 








idea at once to a man of the most ordinary 
imaginative powers. 

From The Taming of the Shrew: act iv., 
scene 2: 


Mr. Collier : 
“** but at last I spied 


An ancient ambler coming down the hill, 
Will serve the turn.’ 
An ancient AMBLER coming down the hill,| Great 
disputes have been carried on among the commen- 
tators respecting this line, which stands as follows 
in the 4to. and folio, 1623 : 
* An antient Angell comming downe the hill.’ 


The question is, what is meant here by ‘an 
ancient angel’ ? The old corrector of the folio, 1632, 
informs us that the word has always been mis- 
printed, and that the printer mistook angel for 
another word beginning with the same letter, viz. 
‘ambler :’ the ‘mercatanté or pedant’ was on 
foot, as Biondello plainly saw, and therefore he 
called him an ‘ ambler.’ The notion of 
Mr. Dyce (‘Few Notes,’ p. 71) that ‘ancient 
angel’ means ‘ simply an old worthy,’ savours a 
little too much of simplicity to merit serious 
advocacy, much less, refutation.” 

Mr. Dyce: 

**T think that it ‘ savours’ of something more 
than ‘simplicity’ to insert in the text such a 
portentous reading as ‘ambler,’— one of the 
very worst ‘shots’ the Corrector ever made. I 
think, too, that Mr. Collier was prudent in sup- 
pressing my reasons for believing that here ‘ ‘‘ an 
ancient angel” is equivalent to an ancient worthy, 
or simply to an old fellow ;’ for by so doing he 
has avoided the necessity of a ‘refutation,’ 
which it would have cost him some trouble to 
compose. My authority for that ‘notion’ is 
Cotgrave’s Dictionary, wheré we find ; ‘ Angelot 
a& la grosse escaille. An old Angell; and by 
metaphor, a fellow of th’ old, sound, honest, and 
worthie stamp ;’ which I am now convinced, not 
only determines that ‘angel’ is our poet's word 
in the present passage, but also illustrates it.— 
When I brought forward this valuable quotation 
from Cotgrave in my ‘ Few Notes,’ &c., p. 71, I did 
not know that it had been already adduced by 
Mr. Singer in his ‘Shakspeare,’ 1826,—where he 
observes that the ‘ancient angel’ of the text is 
the ‘good soul’ of Gascoigne’s Supposes, from 
which this part of The Taming of the Shrew is 
taken.—I have the satisfaction of being able to 
add, that the ‘notion,’ which Mr. Collier treats 
with such ineffable contempt, has met with the 
full approbation of the latest editor of the play, 
Mr. Staunton.” 


But perhaps the worst instance of Mr. 
Collier’s offences against Mr. Dyce is the 
following from Twelfth Night: act, ii, sc. 3: 

Mr. Collier : 

“call me cut.’ 

‘Cut’ was a common term of contempt, and seems 
equivalent to Falstaff’s ‘call me a horse,’ in 
Henry IV. pt. i. ; for cut and horse were synony- 

‘Cut’ (as Steevens suggests) was 
probably abbreviated from curtal, a horse whose 
tail has been docked ; and hence the frequent op- 
position, in old comic writers, of cut and longtail. 
The Rev. Mr. Dyce in a note on ‘ Wit at several 
Weapons’ (B. and F. iv. 39) says that cut and 
longtail means ‘ dogs of all kinds.’ What marks 
of admiration would he not have placed after it, if 
any other editor had committed such a mistake !” 


Mr. Dyce: 


‘* Here I might be excused if I had recourse to 
‘marks of admiration,’ —at the forgetfulness, the 
inconsistency, and the presumption of Mr. Collier. 

“In vol. i. p. 222 of his present edition Mr. 
Collier has the following note on The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, act iii. se. 4 : 

“* Scome cut and long-tail,] A phrase expressive 
of dogs of every kind; which Slender applies to 
persons precisely in the same way as by [sic] 
Pompey in Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Wit at 
several Weapons’ (edit. Dyce, iv. p. 39.) :” 

‘* Yet so treacherous is Mr. Collier’ s memory, that, 
entirely forgetting what I have just quoted,—for- 
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getting that he had told his readers, with a special 
reference to ‘Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘* Wit at 
several Weapons” (edit. Dyce, iv. p. 39),’ that 
come cut and long-tail is ‘a phrase expressive of 
DOGS OF EVERY KIND,’—he now accuses me of 
having ‘committed a mistake’ when ‘in a note 
on ‘‘ Wit at several Weapons” (B. and F. iv. 39) 
IT said that cut and long-tail means ‘ DOGS OF ALL 
KINDs.’” 


The value of the corrected folio of 1652 is, 
if possible, more shaken by the following 
emendation than by the substitution of 
“God” for “top” in Measure for Measure. 
The following is from King John: actiii., se. 4: 

Mr. Collier : 

**¢Q! that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth; 

Then with a passion would I shake the world, 

And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a lady’s feeble voice, 

Which scorns a widow’s invocation.’ 
@ wipow’s invocation.] In the folios it is ‘a 
modern invocation,’ which can only mean a ccommon 
invocation, just such an invocation as Constance 
would not use. She has already spoken of herself 
as ‘a widow,’ and here again she refers to her con- 
dition and its helplessness. We owe this emenda- 
tion to the corr. fo. 1632, and as modern cannot be 
the true word, we willingly accept this highly 
probable and natural substitution.” 

Mr. Dyce: 

‘Here Mr. Knight’s alteration ‘mother’s’ is 
much more plausible than the Corrector’s 
‘widow's,’ because it comes so much nearer to 
the original word. But all this unnecessary 
tampering with the passage has arisen from its not 
having been understood. Constance calls her 
voice ‘ feeble,” and her invocation to Death 
“modern” (i.e. common, ordinary), because, to 
her regret, she cannot borrow the tones of the 
thunder, and shake the world with a passion, &c. 
—The expression ‘modern invocation’ is no 
more objectionable than ‘modern lamentation,’ 
which occurs in Romeo and Juliet, act iii. se. 2: 

* Why follow’d not, when she said Tybalt’s dead, 
Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 
Which modern lamentation might haye mov’d?’ ” 

In illustration of the word “ modern,” 
Mr. Staunton quotes All’s Well that Ends 
Well: 

“* —. make modern and familiar things 
Supernatura! and causeless.” 
and As You Like It: 
“ Full of wise saws and modern instances.’” 

The word “modern” is in act only the 
archaic form of “modish,” meaning fashion- 
able, and hence common, ordinary. If the 
folio annotator did not know this, it is a 
strong confirmation of the hypothesis to 
which we have alluded below : 

From King Henry VL, pt.2, act ii. se. 3: 

Mr. Collier: 

*** Q. Mar. I see no reason why a king of years 
Should be protected, like a child, by peers.— 
God and king Henry govern England’s helm. 
Give up your staff, sir, and the king his realm. 
Glo. My staff'?—here, noble Henry, is my staff; 
To think I fain would keep it makes me laugh. 
As willingly do I the same resign, 
Ase’er thy father Henry made it mine,’ &c. 
Should be protected, like a child, BY PEERS.] This 
and the next speech by Gloster are entirely in 
rhyme according to the corr. fo. 1632, and so we 
print them without hesitation, with the recovery 
of a missing line, which must have accidentally 
made its escape, as was the very case elsewhere 
in Mr. Singer’s own edition,—so difficult is it 
sometimes to prevent blunders of the sort. We 
subjoin the whole as it has hitherto appeared in 
old and modern impressions, observing only that 
Mr. Singer has adopted ‘helm’ from the corr. fo. 
1632, without acknowledgment, at the very time 
when he was repudiating the other changes it 
introduces : 
* Q. Mar. I see no reason why a king of years 
Should be to be protected like a child.— 
God and King Henry govern England’s realm. 
Give up your staff, sir, and the king his realm. 
Glo. My staff ?—here, noble Henry, is my staff; 
As willingly do I the same resign, 
As e’er thy father Henry made it mine,’ &c. 





Here ‘realm’ could hardly have been repeated in 
two consecutive lines. Gloster, in the midst of 
his grief, is assuming mirthfulness at the notion 
that he should wish, under such circumstances, to 
keep his staff of office.” 

Mr. Dyce: 

“In the Variorwm Shakespeare (Malone’s ed. by 
3oswell),—that very common book, which Mr. 
Collier for years past has been constantly using and 
referring to,—the third line of the present passage 
stands thus, 

* God and King Henry govern England’s helm,’ 
and with express mention that ‘helm’ is the 
emendation of Johnson: yet now Mr. Collier 
roundly asserts that ‘Mr. Singer has adopted 
‘*helm” from the corr. fo. 1632, without ac- 
knowledgment.’ ” 

The last instance we shall quote is from 
The Merry Wives of Windsor: act i., sc. 3: 

Mr. Collier : 

** ¢ She discourses, she carves,’ &c, 

We make no change here, although craves is sub- 
stituted for ‘carves’ in the corr. fo. 1632, because 
various authorities show that ‘carves,’ in the 
sense of making some amorous signal, may be 
right. The Rev. Mr. Dyce (‘Few Notes,’ p. 18) 
and the Rev. Mr. Hunter (‘New Illustrations,’ 
i. p. 215) both adduce quotations, but they have 
missed the most apposite, pointed out by Dr. 
timbault in his edition of Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
Works, 8vo. 1856, p. 50: ‘ Her lightness gets her 
to swim at top of the table, where her wry little 
jinger bewrays carving.’ (Character of ‘A Ve 
Woman, in her next part.’) We need add no 
other instances of the use of the word in this way ; 
but it cannot be disputed that the misprint of 
‘carve’ for erave would be easy, and has often 
been committed, and that crave would well suit 
the poet’s meaning in this place.” 

Mr. Dyce: 

‘*Mr. Collier is mistaken in saying that Dr. 
Rimbault ‘ pointed out’ the passage of Overbury : 
it was originally cited by Mr. R. Grant White (to 
whose Prefatory Letter to his ‘Shakspeare’s 
Scholar,’ p. xxxiii., Dr. Rimbault expressly refers), 
and with this remark; ‘Carving, then, was a 
sign of intelligence, made with the little finger as 
the glass was raised to the mouth,’ More re- 
cently, in his ed. of ‘Shakespeare,’ note on the pre- 
sent passage of The Merry Wives of Windsor, Mr. 
White has cited from Littleton’s ‘ Latin-English 
Lexicon,’ 1675: ‘A Carver : — chironomus.’ 
‘Chironomus :—one that useth apish motions with 
his hands,’ &e. 

‘*Theconcluding part of Mr. Collier snote affords 
a curious proof of his unwillingness to give up as 
indefensible an emendation of the old Corrector, 
even when there is overwhelming evidence of its 
being wrong,—‘it cannot be disputed that crave 
would well suit the poet’s meaning in this place ;’ 
i.e. (as Mr. Collier formerly told us) ‘Falstaffintends 
to say that Mrs. Ford has a craving for him !’” 

Nothing can show worse critical judgment 
than the emendation of “craves” for “carves.” 
In the first place, there are numerous in- 
stances to show that “carve” bore the 
signification it is here required to bear—of 
which the most apposite is from Love's 
Labour's Lost, where it is said of Biron that 
“he carves, he lisps,” and we have seen this 
use of the word ingeniously compared with 
“mincing,” and “to mince.” In the second 
place, “she craves” would be quite out of 
keeping with the context. For Falstaff is 
speaking of her outward demeanour, and to 
insert the word “crave” between “discourse” 
and “leer,” would produce a confusion of 
ideas of which it is incredible that Shak- 
spere should have been guilty. 

Such are avery few out of no less than 
thirty passages we have marked—but they 
are in our opinion sufficient to convict Mr. 
Collier of the main charges brought against 
him. But there is, we fear, a much heavier 





calamity in stere for this gentleman than 


even the robust invectives of Mr. Dyce. We 
believe it is more than suspected, by the 
most eminent authorities on the subject, 
that the MSS. annotations in the folio of 
1632 are an imposture, of which Mr. Collier 
has been the dupe. The handwriting, it is 
said, is suspiciously like the work of an 
imitator. The erasures are frequent, and 
have evidently been performed with the 
utmost care; several of the letters are pro- 
nounced, by persons conversant with such 
investigations, to be quite unlike the charac- 
ters in use at that period; and the date 
assigned to the handwriting generally is 
about 1730. Some conjectures, indeed, 
point to a much more recent origin than 
this, and are based on the alleged fact 
that words are to be found in the 
annotations, of which no examples occwr 
anywhere previous to the present century. 
However this may be, we have never been 
able to recognise in Mr. Collier’s annotator 
a man of either taste or judgment ; and we 
think it was an unlucky hour for his reputa- 
tion in which that famous folio was knocked 
down to him. 


The second volume on our list is one to 
which, in order to do full justice, we must fill 
our columns with as many extracts as would 
occupy an entire number. It may be sufficient 
to say that the editor aims at establishing 
a middle position between those who believe 
that the sonnets are only a collection of 
unconnected pieces, and those who endeavour 
to map them all out definitely. The former 
arrangement, as our readers may be aware, 
is that adopted in the edition of 1640; the 
latter has been carried out by Mr. Brown 
with considerable ingenuity. According to 
the latter gentleman, they are to be divided 
into six different poems; the first being 
from stanza 1—26, persuading a friend to 
marry; the second from 27 to 55, to his 
friend, who had robbed him of his mistress, 
forgiving him; the third from 56 to 77, to 
his friend, complaining of his coldness, and 
warning him of life’s decay; the fourth 
from 78 to 101, to his friend, complaining 
that he prefers another poet’s praises; the 
fifth from 102 to 126, to his friend, excusing 
himself for having been sometimes silent, 
and disclaiming the charge of inconstancy ; 
the sixth, from 127 to 152, to his mistress, 
on her infidelity. 

As far as we can make out from the very 
indistinct and inexplicit preface to this 
volume, the author is of opinion that the 
whole of the first 126 sonnets were addressed 
to the Earl of Southampton—the first twenty- 
four being classified as above into one poem, 
and the remainder divided into two parts, 
and styled epistles : 


“The Second and Third Parts consist of 
‘poetical epistles,’ or at least, of their lamentable 
remains; it is the man that speaks, sometimes 
showing his wit and ingenuity, occasionally 
glimpses of his innermost feelings ; but not un- 
frequently the poet breaks forth, gilding or gloom- 
ing the scene. In the arrangement of these 
epistles, I have been guided by the death of 
Marlowe, and the publication of the poems, but 
more especially, as far as my judgment goes, by 
their versification and tone, and by their internal 
contents.” 


The amatory sonnets are, he thinks, to be 
printed separately—and accordingly he has. 
he says, placed them, twenty-two in number, 
in the fourth part—but as the fourth part 
consists in this volume of 49 stanzas, we are 
at aloss to comprehend the author's meaning. 
It is, indeed, our inability to make out his 
plan with sufficient clearness that prevents 
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our criticising it at greater length—and 
though we do not often find fault with 
authors for their too great brevity, we think, 
in this case, the editor’s remarks should be 
expanded to at least three times their present 
length, if the world is to do him justice. 





The Pyrenees, West and East. By Charles 
Richard Weld, Author of “A Vacation 
Tour in the United States,’ &e. (Long- 
mans.) 

“TI am become a name, for ever roaming 

with a hungry heart,” says Ulysses, in 

the hands of Mr. Tennyson, and Mr. Weld 
seems anxious to earn for himself a simi- 
lar reputation. He has the lust of loco- 
motion upon him in its purest form. His 
is not the zeal which every year carries 
dozens of English tourists to kill the 
salmon of Norway, the woodcock of Epirus, 
or the boar of Algeria. Apparently he takes 
no more than a well regulated interest in 
architecture or general antiquities. He 
seems to care but moderately for the his- 
torical or other associations of the localities 
which he visits. In thoroughly exploring 
the Pyrenees, he makes but one brief’ allu- 
sion to the Peninsular war and the many 
dashing exploits performed amid these gor- 
geous and romantic scenes. He does not 
travel in the humour of a philologist, of a sta- 
tistician, or a man of business. 'l'o zaze simply 

upon novel aspects of nature, to breathe a 

fresh atmosphere, to eat new viands, to see 

other faces, garbs, and modes of life, and to 
his days in a manner different from the 

um-drum routine of home, seem quite suf- 

ficient objects to tempt Mr. Weld into an 
amount of personal fatigue and peril that 
would be creditable in a north-west naviga- 
tor or a South Sea missionary. There is an 
air of intense enjoyment diffused over his 
pages, which imparts a charm to them such 
as the mere written description could never 
convey ; while the honest zest with which he 
expatiates on the excellence of the claret at 
Bordeaux, of the “ Bagnol” at Perpignan, 
and a certain Spanish red wine at Hospitaler: 
the unctuous jollity with which he records 
his dinners and suppers of trout, venison, 
and partridge, combine to throw a healthy 
and manly hue over his narrative, though 
they somewhat belie his protestations that 
he is no gourmand. 

Starting from England in the month of 
August, Mr. Weld proceeded vid Newhaven 
to Rouen, thence to a small station on the 
Paris and Orleans railway, where he caught 
a train to Orleans. From the latter city he 
dropped down the Loire very leisurely to 
Saumur, and thence by diligence through 
Poitiers and Angouléme to Blaye at the 
mouth of the Gironde, up which he sailed to 
Bordeaux for the sake of the view in prefer- 
ence to travelling by railway. His sojourn 
at Bordeaux produces the following tanta- 
lising experience: 

*‘On a day remarkable for an extra allowance 
of caloric—Bordeaux is consumingly hot in sum- 
mer—I visited the far-famed claret vaults of | 
Messrs Barton and Guestier. Heavens! how | 
delicious was the wine which I tasted in these 
delightfully cool regions—tasted ! no, drank ; for 
It would have been nothing short of an insult to | 
that rare old nectar, to have acted according to 
the advice given, when you enter the London 
Dock Wine Vaults—taste, but do not swallow. 
Here within the cool precincts of the cellars, if 
you have the good fortune to be favoured by being 
allowed to taste famous vintages, you will be 
made aware how little, how very little the middle | 

ses know what good claret really is. The | 


stuff which, impudently assuming that name, is 
generally our portion at a dinner party, is no more 
like the prime first growth clarets of Médoc than 
sloe juice and brandy is genuine port ; but when we 
remember that a hogshead of good claret, the pro- 
duce of a first-rate vintage, frequently fetches 1000 
franes on the spot, lately much more on account of 
the grape disease—we, or at least J, who am of the 
middle classes, can understand that the chance of 
making acquaintance with prime claret is very 
small. The more then, if you are a middle man, 
will you enjoy a tasting visit to the Bordeaux Claret 
Vaults, and especially if you enter them after a 
lionising tour through streets baked with a tem- 
perature of about ninety degrees. I wonder was 
old Anacreon inspired by such circumstances, 
when he sang— 

Now the star of day is high, 

Fly, my girls, in pity fly, 

Bring me wine in brimming urns, 

Cool my lip, it burns—it burns! 

‘Lighted by huge wax candles, that would 
have done good duty before other altars than those 
of Bacchus, I walked long and wonderingly 
through alleys lined by hogsheads, or barriques, 
as they are called. The value of these as I am 
informed was 120,000/. There are generally 10,000 
barriques in store, for the most part cobwebbed 
and venerable vessels, emitting a peculiar aroma, 
something like that of new hay ; for your first- 
class claret requires to be kept many years before 
it is ripe for post-prandial honours.” 

From Bordeaux Mr. Weld’s destination 
was Bayonne. But, having heard a good 
deal from his friends at Bordeaux of Arca- 
chon, “a small and peculiar bathing-place, 
about forty miles south of that city,” he 
resolved to spend a week there before pur- 
suing his journey. He was well repaid for 
the trouble of turning aside. He found 
Arcachon a charming little nook, and pro- 
mising ere long to become a formidable rival 
of Biarritz, the protegée of the Empress 
Kugenie : 

‘*Look at a map of France, and you will see 
the coast between Bordeaux and Bayonne indented 
with creeks, some expanding into large lagunes of 
fanciful shapes, the result of their shifting bounda- 
ries of sand. By far the largest of these é/angs, 
as they are called, is the Bassin d’ Arcachon, sixty- 
eight miles in circumference. Up to 1856, the 
shores of this inland sea were occupied merely by 
a few fishermen’s huts. In that year some 
3ordeaux merchants, who were staying at La 
Teste, appreciated the advantages of Arcachon, 
sheltered from the east by the pine forest, and 
possessing a strand admirably adapted for walking 
or riding. The bathing too is excellent, the 
water being sufficiently land-locked to permit the 


breakers on the coast. 
on the margin of the bay, and the example having 
been rapidly followed, Arcachon soon emerged 
from obscurity, and now promises to become a 
formidable rival to Biarritz. Fantastic as Chinese 
suburban residences are these little villas, which 
would most assuredly be demolished by the 
frequent storms, were they not sheltered by the 
pine forest. The Bordeaux merchants seem, 
indeed, to have vied with each other in building 
comical little boxes, in utter defiance of all archi- 
tectural principles. Nevertheless, there is a great 
charm in these many-peaked and gabled gaily 





painted summer nests, set in gardens radiant 
with flowers and luxuriant exotic shrubs, happily 
ignorant of topiary art.” : 

‘“‘The landlord showed me an apartment—box 
rather, containing a very narrow bed, bowl, tiny 
table, and one chair; for this accommodation and 
board he asked ten francs a day——Too much 
——NMais, Monsieur, Areachon is so full—three 
Counts in the house—and all the meat comes 
from Bordeaux.——But the room is so small—— 
What did Monsieur want with a larger room ? 
And as for washing, was there not the sea within 
a few steps—gentlemen, and ladies too, went from 
their beds into the sea. However, ten francs was 








most timid or weak person to enjoy a bath, when | 
it would be impossible to face the great sea | 
Small villas were erected | 


excessive and the landlord reduced the charge to 
eight, for which sum you may board and lodge at 
the best hotel at Arcachon; and I am bound to 
add, despite the box rooms, very comfortably. 
As the landlord said, it is the custom to go in 
costume de bain from your bed-room into the sea, 
which is close to the hotel ; though, for those who 
may not choose to exhibit themselves in this garb, 
there are bathing-boxes on the strand. Then 
there is an excellent table @héte, with an endless 
variety of fish, and a large drawing-room, where 
you meet everybody, Arcachon being yet without 
a Casino. Riding and boating parties are made 
up at the evening réwnions ; water excursions 
being in great favour, for the bay is always 
smooth, even when the sea outside is white with 
foam. So, if you wish you may enjoy gaiety and 
society, while, on the other hand, should you 
prefer a more solitary life, you may have it to 
your heart’s content, spending the long and bright 
summer day with the fishermen, who will show. 
you the amazing ichthyological wealth of the sea, 
or wandering in the pine forest. This indeed is 
the characteristic feature of Arcachon.” 

Biarritz itself is about six miles beyond 
Bayonne, and was reached by our traveller 
in an omnibus from the latter place. The 
visitors to the Bay of Biscay bring all their 
Paris fashions and habits with them; and 
the rough blasts of the Atlantic, according 
to our author, play mad pranks among the 
crinolines. One peculiar fashion is to pro- 
menade in bathing costume before entering 
the water, in which regular flirtations are 
carried on, aquatic parties being organised 
for the purpose instead of picnics. “It is 
very French and very curious,” is our au- 
thor’s only comment on the proceeding. The 
Empress does not seem to have succeeded 
in inoculating the natives with her own 
passion for bull-fighting, and a strong opposi- 
tion to the practice was encountered when 
she first commenced it. But at present the 
popular feeling on the subject is silent, 
though not extinct. 

From Bayonne our author made the best 
of his way to Pau, and in this stage of his 
work he inserts a brief sketch of the Pyre- 
nean chain, from which we select por- 
tions for the edification of our geographical 
readers : 

‘Regarded in their largest extent the Pyrenees 
may be said to extend from Cape Creux, on the 
Mediterranean, to the Gallician coast, a distance 
of about 650 miles ; but, by the Pyrenean range 
is generally understood those mountains which 
divide France from Spain. 

‘*Silius Italicus, whose voluminous writings 
throw light on the geographical history of 
various countries, says : 

Pyrene celsa nimbosi verticis arce 
Divisor Celtis late prospectat Iberos j 
Atque eterna tenet maynis divortia terris ; 
and the Pyrenees are still the barrier between 
those two countries. 

“‘In a straight line these Pyrenees are about 280 
miles long, 50 miles broad, and comprise an 
elevated area of about 1100 square miles. The 
maximum height is nearly midway between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, where the Maladetta 
attains an elevation of 11,424 feet, while several 
mountain peaks in the vicinity are but little 
below this elevation, and forty-five mountains are 
above 9000 feet in’ height, 

‘“‘The range is remarkable for its wall-like form 
indented by gaps or ‘ports’ as they are called, 
which give passage between France and Spain. 
Through about fifty of these the principal traffic 
between the two countries is carried on, the 
intricacies of many of them being only known to 
contrabandistas, who abound in the Pyrenees. 
There are but five carriage roads in the chain, all 
lying to the extreme east or west. The ports are 
generally higher than the Alpine passes, and 
present scenery of great grandeur. In conse- 
quence, however, of the Pyrenees being much 
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more south than the Alps, and of their vicinity to 
the sea, the line of congelation is higher than it 
is in the Alps. This has been variously esti- 
mated. Ramond fixes it at 8600; Malte Brun at 
8300 on the south side of the range, and 9266 on 
the north side; probably we shall not be far 
wrong if we assume 8700 feet, or 1300 feet above 
the line of perpetual snow in the Alps, as the 
Pyrenean altitude of perpetual congelation. 

“Thus, the grand glacial features which are 
characteristic of Alpine passes are frequently 
absent in the Pyrenees when you are even on 
elevations which in the Alps are covered with ice 
and snow. But glaciers, snow-fields, and drifts 
are not wanting in the high ports, where the 
weather is generally so wild, and the paths so 
bad, as to have given rise to the proverbs,—‘ In 
the port, when the wind rages, the father waits 
not for his son, nor the son for his father :’ and 
‘He who has not been on the sea or in the ‘‘ port ” 
during a storm knows not the power of God.’ 

‘*A remarkable and very interesting feature in 
the Pyrenees are the basins—‘ cirques’ or ‘oules’ 
is tieir local names. They are situated in the 
transverse valleys lying between the buttresses of 
the principal range, and are generally surrounded 
on three sides by lofty walls of rock opening into 
the valley by a narrow gulley. The scenery of 
these cirques is peculiar, possessing much sub- 
limity with great pastoral beauty.” 

‘*The Pyrenean valleys are much lower than 
the Alpine ; few being more than 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea, whereas those in the Alps are 
rarely less than double that height. Thus the 
mountains in the Pyrenees, when seen from the 
valleys, frequently assume a more imposing 
appearance than those in Switzerland of higher 
elevation. 

‘*Tn the valleys and on the slopes of the lower 
mountains a great quantity of Lombardy poplars 
flourish ; as we ascend, Spanish chesnuts, oak, 
hazel, mountain ash, alder, sycamore, and mag- 
nificent birch trees abound. Higher still we come 
to the grand dark pine forests, which form a pro- 
minent feature in the western Pyrenees.” 

‘* The streams, not turbid like those in Switzer- 
land, but clear and bright, which gush from 
every hollow and water every valley, impart an 
exquisitely bright verdure to the lower lands, 
nourishing at the same time an almost endless 
variety of lovely flowers. These are not, how- 
ever, confined to the valleys, for, like all moun- 
tainous districts, the flora of the Pyrenees present 
an epitome of the vegetation from the equator to 
the poles, and botanists may like to be informed 
that in the valleys around the Canigou, and on 
that mountain a very large proportion of the flora 
of the Pyrenees may be found.” 

Through the various watering places of 
the Pyrenees, Pau, Cauterer, Luchon, et hoc 
genus omne, we need not guide our readers 
in Mr. Weld’s footsteps. They seem all 
much alike: thronged with invalids, who are 
three out of four afflicted with nothing 
worse than ennui: made hideous by Parisian 
exquisites : but redeemed generally speaking 
from absolute boredom by an excellent table 
‘@héte. The surrounding scenery, of course, 
into which no thin-booted swell ever pene- 
‘trates, offers more than ample compensation 
for the inconvenience of close bedrooms, 
inadequate lavatory appliances, and the 
constant presence of the dandy. Of what 
Mr. Weld endured in his resolute investiga- 
tion of the beauties of the Pyrenees, the 
following is the most formidable item : 


‘‘My guide now turned to the left, for the 
purpose of crossing a glacier so highly inclined 
that it cannot be ascended in a direct line. The 
oe of this glacier, beyond which lies the 

réche, is by far the most dangerous part of the 
undertaking. At the place where we encountered 
the ice, the breadth of the glacier may be about 
400 yards, but throughout, the inclination of the 
smooth polished ice is such, that a false step 
might prove fatal ; for beneath are grim precipices. 
I was quite exhausted when we came to the edge 





of this glacier, and despite the protestations of my 
guide, threw myseif on the snow, and would, had 
I been left alone, have been asleep in a few 
moments. But Jacques was obdurate, and, 
measuring my strength by his own, would hear of 
no delay ; so when he had strapped crampons on 
my feet, I rose and trod cautiously in the notches 
which he cut in the ice. For a few minutes all 
went well, but when about half-way across, I 
stumbled, fell, and for a moment gave myself up 
for lost. Happily, Jacques was sufficiently near 
to grasp my outstretched arms, and calling out 
‘Courage, courage !’ assisted me to rise, which I 
did with no further mishap than a slight bruise, 
and the loss of my stick, which went flying down 
the ice slope. Then it was that I became fully 
aware of the mistake I had made, in not having 
started from Gavarnie instead of from Luz, as the 
rough and fatiguing ride from the latter place is 
not a good prelude to the undertaking of ascend- 
ing to the Bréche. 

‘* My escape was rendered the more interesting 
by a story which my guide related of an un- 
fortunate man, who slipped while crossing this 
glacier, and being unable to recover his feet, sped 
down the ice with the speed of an avalanche, and 
was almost instantaneously lost for ever, for his 
companions were unable to render him the slightest 
assistance.” 


Mr. Weld’s route lay due South from 
the Atlantic towards the Mediterranean, and 
when he had completed this portion of his 
journey, he turned eastward again, and 
keeping along the coast past Narbonne, he 
came home again up the Rhone. In the 
latter part of his journey we have observed 
nothing so well worth quoting as his account 
of the market-place at Toulouse : 

‘¢A market-place, in full business, has been 
well called a family picture of a town ; and if you 
visit that at Toulouse, you will have a very good 
notion of the vastness of the city and the fruitful- 
ness of the country. I do not suppose that there 
exists in the whole world such an abundant fruit 
and vegetable market concentrated in one locality. 
Conceive the area of ‘Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields heaped 
with a great variety of garden produce. This is 
about the size of the Place du Capitole, and this 
large square on market mornings is literally 
covered in the season with vegetables and fruit. 
Peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums and grapes of 
various kinds, apples, including the pomme 
d’amour, pears, green olives, figs green and black, 
bursting their coats from very lusciousness, twelve 
for one sous,—you may choose them out of the 
basket ; and as for vegetables, you would imagine 
that samples of all grown in Europe were here. 
The wealth of the great Languedoc plain is not 
exaggerated. Unhappily for the figure artist, the 
market people wear no picturesque costume, but 
nevertheless the great number of groups surrounded 
by pyramids of vegetables and fruits displayed 
beneath awnings and capacious red umbrellas, 
may be made to render good artistic service. 





‘Among the vegetables I remarked a great 
number of fungi. They were in considerable | 
demand, being purchased by all classes, who we | 
must presume are acquainted with the edible 
varieties, for there is no officer at Toulouse similar | 
to the Roman Jspettore dei Funghi. In answer to | 
some questions respecting the diamant de la | 
cuisine, I was informed that the truffle, which, by | 
the way, is in perfection during January, emitting | 
during that month to a greater degree than at any | 
other time the extraordinary odour for which this | 
delicacy is remarkable, has become extremely | 
dear. For while the supply has not increased, | 
the demand is yearly greater. Russian gas- | 
tronomes now consume considerable quantities of , 
truffles, and are willing to pay high prices for | 
them.” 

Travellers in Europe at the present day are 
not very likely to meet with any stirring | 
adventures, and it requires a rare and) 
peculiar humour to turn the ordinary | 
phenomena of hotels, rail, or diligences into 
a very piquant or striking entertainment, ' 


The author of “Highways and Byways,” 
for instance, who travelled over a good deal 
of the same ground as Mr. Weld, was able 
to write a much fresher and more interest- 
ing book, because he really was a traveller 
and not merely a tourist. He penetrated 
the cottages of the shepherds of the Landes, 
and was rewarded by some actual adven- 
tures. Of Mr. Weld we can really say no 
more than may be said of half a hundred 
foreign sightseers of the present day. He 
writes in a gentlemanlike, unaffected tone. 
He evidently admired all he says he ad- 
mired, and enjoyed all he says he enjoyed. 
To use a homely phrase, there is apparently 
no humbug about him. But it is difficult to 
award him anything beyond this somewhat 
negative meed of praise. No doubt, however, 
hisbook will serve another purpose as a guide- 
book, and to any person who contemplates 
adopting the same route during the coming 
vacation, we can confidently recommend it. 








The Order of Nature, considered in reference 
to the Claims of Revelation. By the Rev. 
Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. (Longman & Co.) 


TurovucHout the whole course of the long 
controversy still pending between theo- 
logians and scientific men, the appearance of 
a disputant who aims at arguing the question 
solely on its merits, without having recourse 
to the usual weapons of personality and re- 
crimination, is an event as thoroughly wel- 
come as it is unfortunately ofrare occurrence. 
Of this limited class of controversialists, the 
existence of which is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the scientific side of the dispute, the 
Rev. Baden Powell is already well known as 
perhaps the most distinguished representa- 
tive, and it is therefore with peculiar satis- 
faction that we hail the publication of this 
fresh contribution from so dispassionate and 
philosophic an inquirer. His antagonists 
will probably meet the arguments contained 
in the present volume in the same manner 
in which they have already met those of his 
former works—h,y charges of rationalism and 
materialism, if not of infidelity ; a brief and 
comprehensive mode of reasoning, by the 
adoption of which they apparently conceive 
that they entirely exonerate themselves from 
the more difficult and uncongenial duty of 
examination and discussion. To enter into 
a formal refutation of these charges would 
be a task as thankless as it is easy; for they 
are invariably made only by those whose 
opinions are framed quite independently of 
the facts of the case, and who consequently 
cannot be expected to be influenced by an 
appeal to any such trifling considerations. 
We would only commend to their notice the 
following extract from the present volume, 
in which Mr. Powell vindicates scientific 
men in general from the sweeping accusa- 
tions which are but too generally levelled 
against them: 

‘* We can form some idea of the actual state of 
religious belief among the educated and culti- 
vated classes at any period from the published 
opinions and tone of the literature of that period, 
though it may be by no means easy, or even pos- 
sible, to trace exactly how far that state of opinion 
may be directly connected with the progress of 
science or the pursuits of philosophy. Yet,so far 
as we can reasonably speculate on such a point, 
it can hardly be doubted that at the present 
moment, though there exists among us a very 
considerable amount of scepticism, and even 
positive and avowed disbelief in Christianity as a 
divine revelation, or in its peculiar doctrines in 
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detail, that disbelief may be in all cases traced up 
to the influence, not of physical, but of meta- 
physical and moral speculation. And if we 
venture to look at all to individual examples, it 
may be confidently affirmed that scarcely one 
single instance, among ourselves at the present 
day, can be adduced of a physical philosopher 
who has published or avowed opinions hostile to 
the Christian doctrines, while several have written 
in defence or support of them. If such men feel 
the necessity for enlarged views of universal order, 
and discard the idea of physical interruptions, 
this has in no instance led to any rejection of the 
moral and spiritual teaching of the Gospel. 
Among the great mass of those devoted to mathe- 
matical, astronomical, and experimental research 
—to chemical, physiological, and geological 
studies, we might, perhaps, rather say—there 
exists an indisposition to enter at all on inquiries 
or speculations connected with higher topics ; yet 
this is invariably coupled with the expression and 
the feeling of deep respect for subjects which they 
may think it beside their province to discuss.” 


The volume before us, though to a certain 
extent complete in itself, forms the third 
instalment of a series of essays on the 
relation of science to revealed religion: so 
that, in order fully to comprehend its bearing 
on the general subject, it becomes necessary 
briefly to recall the line of argument adopted 
in the two former volumes of the series. 
The first of these, entitled “The Unity of 
Worlds and of Nature,” was directed to the 
illustration of what Mr. Powell regards as 
the leading idea of inductive philosophy, the 
unity of system pervading all nature, with 
special reference to its bearing on the con- 
nection between science and religion. Hence 
it was mainly occupied with the subject of 
natural theology, which is the chief and 
indeed the fundamental point in which 
physical science is brought into peculiar 
contact with religious belief. Besides this 
principal subject, other such points of 
contact, dependent upon it, were more or 
less briefly noticed, the full discussion of 
some of them being reserved for future 
volumes of the series. One of these 
questions, the contradiction of the Old 
Testament cosmogony by recent geological 
researches, was considered at length in 
the second volume, the title of which, 
“ Christianity without Judaism,” indicates 
sufficiently the conclusion arrived at, that 
no contradiction to the Old Testament, 
especially on such points as these, can affect 
the New. ‘The present volume considers 
the influence of scientific study on religious 
belief; with especial regard to another of 
the points of contact above adverted to, the 
subject of miracles. Indeed, it is as “a 
perfectly impartial, candid, unpolemical dis- 
cussion of the subject of miracles, im- 
peratively demanded at the present day, in 
Immediate connection with the vast progress 
of physical knowledge,” that Mr. Powell 
claims for this volume the position of an 
independent work. 

Before proceeding to consider Mr. Powell's 
mode of dealing with this particular question, 
we must briefly indicate the general con- 
clusions which, in the course of the whole 
series of essays, he has arrived at upon the 
subject of the connection between science 
and religion, the repetition and amplification 
of which forms a very considerable portion 
of the present volume. The one grand 
principle which results from, and indeed 
forms the whole vital essence of, inductive 
science is that of “law pervading nature, 
or rather, constituting the very idea of 
nature.” The further we advance in the 
study of physical science, the more complete 


are the indications of universal, immutable, 
natural order. There can be no interruption 
of this order, no suspension of this law. 
There are many natural phenomena which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, we are 
unable to reconcile with this universal order, 
but this inability is owing solely to our 
ignorance: the further progress of science 
will ultimately effect their reconciliation, 
as surely as it has already that of many 
phenomena which were formerly regarded as 
interruptions of the order of nature. But 
even were our scientific knowledge absolutely 
perfect, were the whole order of nature spread 
before us like an open book, there would still 
be certain truths respecting which it could 
afford us no information whatever. From 
the universal order manifested in nature, we 
may deduce the existence of a supreme 
Intelligence, but we can learn nothing as to 
the nature, or mode of existence, or operation 
of that Intelligence: we may trace back this 
order through all its successive stages, but 
we can never arrive at a knowledge of its 
origination—in fact, of creation. These 
higher mysteries are subjects of faith, not of 
reason; and so cannot be learned from the 
study of science, physical or moral, the truths 
of which are apprehended only by reason. 
In making this distinction, Mr. Powell care- 
fully guards against the misconception that 
he in any way casts a doubt upon the 
existence of these higher truths: he simply 
removes them into a sphere above that of 
science or reason—that of faith. 

The first, and by far the longest, essay in 
the present volume is devoted to an historical 
sketch of the progress of physical science as 
bearing on religious belief, from the earliest 
period down to the present time. This his- 
torical summary, though not very clearly 
written, is in parts exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive; but we have not space to do 
more than indicate briefly the general conclu- 
sions at which Mr. Powell arrives. He points 
out that mysticism in science is an unfailing 
index of superstition in theology, and that 
the rejection of the one is at least a consider- 
able step towards emancipation from the 
other. Bacon was the first to distinguish 
clearly the province of reason from that of 
faith ; and all the philosophical theories that 
have been promulgated since his time, mys- 
tical as some of them are, have at least this 
point in common, that reason is the only 
authority that they profess to admit. They 
imply a certain perception, however imper- 
fect, of the idea of universal law and order; 
but it is only in the present day that this 
idea has been fully and completely grasped. 
The gradual reduction under natural law of 
many phenomena which were previously 
regarded as exceptional, the application of 
the inductive system to the investigation of 
human actions, and the perception of the 
correlation of physical forces, are among the 
chief means by which this grand principle 
has been finally established. In the present 
state of our knowledge we can, without any 
previous assumption, infer the existence of a 
Supreme Intelligence from the universality 
of natural order; whereas, in former times, 
natural theology aimed only at gathering 
illustrations and confirmations from the 
works of nature in support of the belief in 
the existence of a Deity already assumed 
and presupposed. 

The portion of this essay which is devoted 
to an examination of Comte’s “ System of 
Positive Philosophy” deserves especial 
attention, both on its own account, and 





because it exhibits clearly the difference 





between Mr. Powell’s views and those of 
Comte, with which they have not unfre- 
quently been confounded. Mr. Powell 
agrees with Comte in insisting on the posi- 
tive and definite character of science, and in 
excluding from its domain all truths which 
are not themselves positive and definite; 
but, while the former regards the truths of 
science merely as independent of, the latter 
considers them as opposed to, those of 
theology. “ Science,” says Mr. Powell, 
“necessarily and correctly rejects all appeal 
to theology as its basis, or as influencing its 
conclusions; but it does not follow that 
those conclusions are therefore opposed to 
theology.” Comte, in fact, admits the exist- 
ence only of positive truths, which may be 
apprehended by reason; Mr. Powell, while 
insisting strictly upon the positive principle 
in science, acknowledges the existence of 
higher truths beyond the region of science, 
beyond the analysis and deductions of 
reason. The miserable failure of Comte’s 
attempt to construct a positive religion is 
but a fresh proof that the truths of theolo 
are objects of faith, not of reason. As Mr. 
Powell well observes : 

“*Men cannot worship facts, or bow down to 
demonstrations. All religion, as such, ever has been 
and must be a thing entirely sui generis, and im- 
plies mystery and faith, however rightly allied to 
knowledge, and susceptible of a variety of external 
forms, according to the diversity of human 
character, and the stages of human enlighten- 
ment.” 

It is not until the second section of 
the second essay that Mr. Powell actually 
enters upon the question which forms 
the special subject of this work—that 
of miracles—to considerations arising out 
of which the rest of the volume is mainly 
devoted. He shows that physical miracles 
stand upon a totally different ground from 
spiritual revelations, the former being pro- 
perly subjects of reason, while the latter are 
subjects of faith; and hence insists on the 
fallacy of which Hume is guilty, in applying 
to prophecy and revelation the same argu- 
ments which he employs against miracles. 
He dwells upon the universal disbelief in 
miraculous agency as exercised in the pre- 
sent day, which can be attributed to no other 
agency than the increased perception of the 
principle of natural order. But though we 
unhesitatingly apply this principle to the 
miracles of the present day, there is an 
equally general disinclination to extend it to 
those of former times, especially to those of 
the New Testament period; although these 
older miracles, considered merely as extra- 
ordinary physical phenomena, stand on pre- 
cisely the same ground as those of more 
modern times, the only difference being that, 
in their case, a new element, that of histori- 
cal testimony, is introduced into the discus- 
sion. It is, in fact, with reference to the 
point of evidence only that most writers, at 
least in former times, have discussed mira- 
cles, overlooking the fact that this point, 
though undoubtedly of some importance, is 
after all merely adventitious to the question, 
An extraordinary fact is, indeed, a proper 
matter for human testimony ; but the belief 
that it was caused by Divine interposition, 
which is necessary to constitute it a miracle, 
is a matter of opinion, and is therefore in- 
capable of support by testimony. Let the 
fact be conclusively proved to have occurred ; 
the question still remains, is it a miracle? 
The answer to this question will vary at 
different periods according to the degree of 
our acquaintance with physical science. We 
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must be careful to remember how entirely 


the grounds of conviction are altered with 
the state of knowledge.. We admit the mar- 
vels of modern science solely because we can 
assign to them physical causes; but, if any 
of these wonders had been submitted to an 
intelligent Jew of the Apostolic age, he 
would have at once attributed it to a super- 
natural agency, but would have been utterly 
incredulous as to the possibility of its pro- 
duction by natural causes. Modern science 
cannot conceive religious truth to be con- 
firmed by a violation of physical truth ; 
and the most serious modern inquirers are 
now agreed as to the necessity of considering 
miracles upon some wider principle than the 
old assumption of a suspension of physical 
laws. The different attempts at realising 
this object by English divines and philoso- 
phers are briefly enumerated at the close of 
this essay; and the succeeding essay is 
devoted to a more detailed examination of 
the rationalistic views which have been re- 
cently promulgated on the same subject by 
German theologians. 

In thus approaching the head-quarters of 
rationalism, Mr. Powell feels the necessity 
of appealing against the prejudice which 
regards all free investigation of these mat- 
ters as unwarrantable and dangerous, and 
which is api to consider rationalism as 
synonymous with infidelity. This prejudice 
is at once useless, unjust, and injurious to 
the cause of Christianity. It is useless, 
because the rationalistic theories, professing 
to be founded on exact and _ philosophical 
considerations, can only be effectually com- 
bated by arguments which are themselves 
exact and philosophical. It is unjust, be- 
cause more than one of these theories was 
originally promulgated with the sole view of 
defending Christianity from direct attack. 
It is injurious, because any attempt to screen 
the Gospel narrative from fair critical discus- 
sion, amounts to a virtual disparagement 
of its historical character. The first of these 
rationalistic systems of interpretation which 
Mr. Powell proceeds to examine is the 
Naturalistic theory of Paulus, which con- 
siders miracles as real events which were 
regarded as miraculous in the age and 
country in which they occurred, but all of 
which really admit of explanation by natural 
causes. The explanations given in particular 
cases have sometimes a certain plausibility ; 
but the necessity, in accordance with this 
theory, of assigning a natural cause to each 
separate miracle compels the crowding toge- 

_ ther into a short period of a multitude of 
extraordinary events and coincidences, far 
too numerous to be in any degree consistent 
with probability. 
Naturalistic theory is the Mythic theory of 
Strauss, which denies the historical character 
of the Gospel narrative, representing it as 
designedly fictitious, and as a mythical in- 
vention for exalting the Messianic character 
of Jesus. A myth may be defined as a 
doctrine expressed in a narrative form, and 
myths form an unavoidable element in 
religious belief, “ it being the very nature of 
religious faith to give that assurance to the 
conscience under the form of an image, 
which philosophy gives as an idea.” An 
obvious and fatal objection to this theory is 
the fact that the real occurrence of the 
Gospel miracles was never questioned by 
the Jews and other enemies of Christianity. 
According to the Subjective theory of Feuer- 
bach, miracles had some physical pheno- 
menon for their foundation, but were invested 
with: their miraculous character by the 








intense internal conviction of those who wit- 
nessed them. It is not easy to form a 
definite conception of the precise character- 
istics of the systems which Mr. Powell 
designates as the Psychological theory of 
Ewald, and the Doctrinal theory of Neander : 
but we may observe that the latter insists 
strongly on the distinction between an extra- 
ordinary event and a miracle, and regards 
belief in the latter as an exercise, not of 


| reason, but of faith. 


In the fourth and concluding essay Mr. 
Powell proceeds to discuss the question 
whether the so-called miracles of the Church, 
and of later periods, are to be regarded as 
really possessing a miraculous character. 
This discussion, though it includes many 
points of great interest, amounts to little 
more than a balancing of the conflicting 
views which have been entertained on this 
subject, and we must pass it by without 
further comment, only extracting a brief 
passage which bears pointedly upon the 
spirit in which the Rationalistic theories 
ought to be received and discussed : 

‘These speculations of the rationalistic school, 
which create so much offence in the minds of 
orthodox Protestants, proceed on no other prin- 
ciples than those which dictate their own critical 
rejection of the ecclesiastical miracles, and vindi- 
cate the disposition to regard them as mythical 
inventions on the one hand, or exaggerated 
versions of extraordinary natural events on the 
other.” 

Having followed Mr. Powell thus far in 
his examination of the theories hitherto pro- 
pounded concerning miracles, it now remains 
for us to state what are his own views on the 
subject. This, however, is far from being an 
easy task, for he does not give his own 
opinion with anything like the detail and 
precision with which he criticises those of 
others. His style is, perhaps, not so clear 
as it might be, and he enunciates and 
explains so many different theories that in 
many cases it admits of considerable doubt 
whether, in any particular passage, he is 
stating his own views, or those of some other 
inquirer. We will extract the passages in 
which, after a careful examination, it seems 
to us that he enunciates most clearly his 
own opinion : 

‘*The philosophic thinker, whatever view he 
takes of any, or all, of the rationalistic specula- 
tions, will perceive that the grand inductive 
principle of the immutable uniformity of natural 
causes—the sole substantial ground for belief in 
a supreme moral cause, must ever remain un- 
assailed, and firmly grasping this broad principle 
on the one hand, and perceiving the essential 
spirituality of Christianity on the other—he will 


| repose on these convictions, and admit that the 


Directly opposed to the | 


miraculous narratives of the Gospel may be re- 
ceived for the divine instruction they were de- 
signed to convey, without prejudice to the in- 
variable laws of physiology, gravitation, or of the 
constitution of matter.” 

Again : 

‘*Since, in other cases, the highest doctrines 
are essentially connected with the narrative of 
miracles, we have seen that the most earnest 
believers contemplate the miracle by the light of 
the doctrine, and both solely with the eye of 
faith ; and thus, when as in some of the chief 
articles of the Christian formularies, the invisible 
world seems to be brought into immediate connec- 
tion with the visible,—the region of faith with 
that of sense, whose heavenly mysteries are re- 
presented as involved in earthly marvels,—the 
ee of faith obviates the difficulties of reason by 
claiming them to its own province and preroga- 
tive.” 

The only inference we can draw from 
these passages is, that miracles are objects 





of faith, not of reason. This is not anew 
conclusion; and we much doubt whether it 
will be accepted as a satisfactory one. It is 
scarcely consistent with the original assump- 
tion on which the question of miracles was 
introduced as a part of the subject treated in 
Mr. Powell’s volumes; for, if they are not 
objects of reason, they are not within the 
domain of physical science, which deals only 
with objects of reason, and so cannot afford 
instances of cases in which “ physical science 
is brought into peculiar contact with reli- 
gious belief.” Moreover, it appears to us to 
ignore the distinction which Mr. Powell has 
already drawn between physical miracles 
and spiritual revelations,—between the ex- 
traordinary physical occurrence and the 
doctrine which it was designed to illustrate 
and enforce. Mr. Powell defines the truths, 
the acceptance of which is the office of faith, 
as “those which, from their nature, could 
not be objects of scientific knowledge, and 
are not affected by the decisions or the 
doubts of criticism.” The doctrines de- 
signed to be enforced by the extraordinary 
physical occurrences narrated in the Bible 
clearly come under this category ; but surely 
Mr. Powell would not assert that the occur- 
rences themselves, granting them to have 
really taken place, could not from their 
nature be objects of scientific knowledge? 
The questions, therefore, still remain, were 
they instances of the suspension of the laws 
of nature by a higher power? or did they 
occur in obedience to physical laws as yet 
unknown to us, but whose existence is not 
on that account the less real and certain ? 
From the whole tenor of Mr. Powell’s argu- 
ment we cannot doubt for an instant that he 
would meet the first of these questions with 
an unhesitating negative. If Mr. Powell 
holds that the miraculous narratives of the 
Scriptures do not represent events which 
actually occurred, but are to be regarded 
merely as doctrines conveyed in a narrative 
form, his conclusion is consistent and intel- 
ligible; for, the extraordinary physical oe- 
currence being thus got rid of, the doctrine 
alone remains, and this is plainly an object, 
not of reason, but of faith. This view, 
however, is identical with the Mythical 
theory of Strauss, which, as we have seen, 
he does not accept. But a somewhat modified 
form of the same view is, as far as we can 
make out, what is meant by Neander’s 
Doctrinal theory : and, coupling the conclu- 
sion at which Mr. Powell ultimately arrives 
with the terms in which he speaks of this 
particular theory, we cannot but think that 
it is this view which he is most inclined to 
regard with favour, although he does not 
formally proclaim himself as its adherent. 
Mr. Powell concludes the present volume 
with a brief notice of some other points in 
which the language and doctrines of Scrip- 
ture are affected by the advance of physical 
knowledge: but the length to which our 
remarks have already extended preclude us 
from doing more than indicating them to 
the reader, and expressing our general 
coincidence with his views on these points. 
From what we have already said, we hope it 
is sufficiently apparent that we regard this 
book as a most valuable contribution to the 
great subject of which it treats, remarkable 
alike for the singular fairness of its tone, and 
the eminent suggestiveness of the considera- 
tions which it puts before us. And even 


though, like us, the reader should fail to 
gather from it an entirely definite conception 
of the author’s views on the question of 
miracles, he will not, in any work with which 
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we are acquainted, find so clear and compre- 
hensive a statement of the data for the 
formation of an independent opinion on the 
subject. 











Life and Liberty in America. By Charles 
Mackay. Two Volumes. (Smith & Elder.) 
Tne work with the above extremely happy 
title consists of a series of letters, a part of 
which will be recognised as having appeared 
in the Illustrated London News. The book 
embraces the results of observations made 
during something less than eight months 
spent in travelling through the length and 
breadth of the United States and Canada. 
Of course in so short a time acursory glance 
is all that could be obtained of either the 
life or the liberty of the countries visited ; 
and Mr. Mackay, having introductions to 
various celebrities and government officials, 
he is naturally inclined to,take as favourable 
| a view as possible of what he saw under 

these circumstanes. 

New York was the first city that our 
‘author beheld after crossing the Atlantic. 
The following is his description of Broadway : 

**There is no street in London that can be de- 
clared superior or even equal, all things con- 
sidered, to Broadway. It is a street swi generis, 
combining in itself the characteristics of the 
Boulevard des Italiens at Paris, and of Cheapside 
or Fleet Street in London, with here and there a 
dash of Whitechapel or the Minories; and here 
-and there a dash of Liverpool and Dublin. It is 
longer, more crowded, and fuller of fine buildings 
than the Boulevard des Italiens ; it is as bustling 
as: Cheapside ; and, more than all, it has a sky 
above it as bright as the sky of Venice. Its 
aspect is thoroughly Parisian. Were it not for 
the old familiar names of Smith, Jones, and 
Brown ‘over the doors of the stores and ware- 
houses, and the English placards and advertise- 
ments that everywhere meet the eye, the stranger 
might fancy himself under the maximised govern- 
ment and iron grip of Napoleon III., instead of 
being under that of the minimised and mild 
ean of an American Republic. . . . 

gland has given names to the people in Broad- 
way, but France and Continental Europe seem to 
have given them their manners. Flagstaffs on 
the roof of every third or fourth house, banners 
flaunting from the windows, a constant rat-tat-too 
of drums as detachments of the militia regiments 
(and very fine regiments they are, and very 

lendidly accoutred,) pass to and fro, all add to 
the illusion ; and it is only the well-known ver- 
nacular of the city of St. Paul’s, spiced occasionally 
with the still more piquant vernacular of the city 
of St. Patrick’s, that bring the cheated fancy back 
to the reality, and prove to the Englishman that 
he is among his own people.” 


He soon finds, however, that all is not gold 
that glitters; and a political meeting by 
torchlight in front of his hotel leads to the 
following remarks : 


_. “But with all this respect for property— 
if these midnight and torchlight meetings of 
an excited multitude in one of the richest streets 
in the world prove, as they seem to do, the in- 
herent peaceableness and respect for law of citizens 
—New York is not a city where either life or pro- 
perty is very secure. The daily journals teem 
with accounts of murder, robbery, and outrage ; 
and this morning one of the most influential 
papers asserts, in its most prominent leading 
article, that during the past three years New York 
has been sinking in the scale of public respect- 
ability ; that citizens resort to the expedients of 
border life, and assume the habits of a semi- 
us society, for the preservation of their 
Picperty and the safety of their persons; that 
es are stopped and robbed in the broad light 

of day; that murderous: affrays take place with 
Practical impunity to the perpetrators within 
reach of the public offices ahd under the very eye 


| 





of the chief magistrate of the city; and that 
decent people go about their daily business armed 
as if an enemy lurked in every lane and gateway 
of the streets.” ; 


Proceeding by water to Boston, and thence 
y rail, Mr. Mackay visits the Falls of 

iagara; and here we are almost tempted 
to transcribe the whole chapter, but must 
content ourselves with a few extracts : 


‘*No description that I had read of Niagara— 

whether written by poet, romance-writer, geolo- 
gist, or mere tourist and traveller—conveyed to 
my mind any adequate idea of the reality. 
I was prepared to be astonished at its grandeur 
and magnificence ;—but my feelings in gazing 
upon it, day after day and evening after evening, 
were not so much those of astonishment as of an 
overpowering sense of Law, mingled with a deli- 
cious pleasure, that filled my whole being, and 
made my brain dizzy with delight. . Pro- 
ceeding, first, to the narrow and apparently frail 
bridge which connects the main land of the vil- 
lage, or ‘City,’ formerly called Manchester, with 
Bath Island, and thence with Goat Island—lovely 
enough to deserve a more beautiful name—the 
mind of the traveller will be impressed with a 
spectacle which to me, unprepared for it, seemed 
as grand as Niagara itself. Here is to be obtained 
the first glimpse of the Rapids, ere the whole 
overflow of the great lakes, Superior, Mithigan, 
Huron, and Erie, covering a superficies of no less 
than 150,000 square miles—a space — enough 
to contain England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
room to spare—discharge themselves over the pre- 
cipice into the lower level of Lake Ontario. Ina 
distance of three-quarters of a mile the Niagara 
River gallops down an incline of fifty-one feet. 
Such a bubbling, boiling, frothing, foaming, 
raging, and roaring as occur in that magnificent 
panorama, it was never before my good fortune to 
see or hear. Were there nothing but the sight of 
these Rapids to repay the traveiler for his pains, 
it would be worth all the time and cost of the 
voyage across the Atlantic. It was like looking 
up a mountain of furious water to stand upon the 
bridge and gaze toward the torrent. I will not 
call it angry, though that is the epithet which 
first suggests itself. Anger is something sharp 
and short, but this eternal thunder is the voice of 
a willing obedience to unalterable Law. . . . 
The Great Canadian or Horseshoe Fall is in reality 
Niagara itself. The American Fall, stupendous 
as it is, must be considered no more than an 
offshoot from the main cataract. ‘Oh, that Great 
Britain and the United States would go to war !’ 
said an enthusiastic American; ‘and that the 
United States might gain the day! We would 
stipulate for the annexation of the Great Horse- 
shoe Fall as a sine qué non of peace, and after 
that we would be friends for ever!’ And no 
wonder that the Americans so love it, for the 
Horseshoe Fall is alike the greatest marvel and 
the principal beauty of the New World.” 


From Niagara through Philadelphia to 
Washington is the next journey: at the 
latter place our author spends New Year's 
Day in a manner thoroughly Parisian : 

‘*T was engaged from daylight till ten o'clock 
at night, in a constant whirl and chase of visiting 
and card-leaving. . .. First, there was the Pre- 
sident—upon whom and his fair niece everybody 
in Washington made it his or her business to 
call—from the ambassadors of foreign powers 
down to the book-keepers and clerks at the hotels, 
and the very rowdies of the streets. Next there 
were the foreign ministers, whose ladies remained 
at home for the especial purpose ; then came the 
married members of the Government, and the 
members of Congress—all of whom expected to 
receive the homage and the good wishes of their 
friends on New Year’s Day; and, lastly, every 
married lady in Washington with whom one had 
ever exchanged a word, or made an obeisance to. 
At nearly all these places—with the sole excep- 
tion of the President's house—the visitor was 
— to partake of refreshments, or to pretend 
to do so.” 





He was here present at an interview be- 
tween the President and deputations from 
three Indian tribes. It appears that the 
Indians still living in the United States 
territories amount to 314,000 souls. Cin- 
cinnati is the next place visited. This city 
enjoys an unsavoury renown for the number 
of its hogs, but it has claims to notice of a 
higher kind than this. It produces an 
excellent wine known as Catawba. To a 
hitherto unnamed variety of this wine Mr. 
Mackay consented to stand godfather: and 
the result is, that we are favoured with a 
pretty little poem in praise of “ Catawba 
Wine.” Leaving Cincinnati, Mr. Mackay 
goes to St. Louis, which possesses a river 
navigation of thousands of miles in extent; 
it consequently offers to the view a vast 
assemblage of steamers : 

‘* The people of St. Louis are as proud of their 
steam-boats as of their city. One of them in 
conversation with a newly-arrived emigrant from 
the ‘old country,’ who had discoursed too well 
and too wisely to please his listener on the wealth, 
power, and greatness of England, put a stop to all 
further argument by exclaiming, like a man of 
large ideas, ‘ Darn your little island ! when I was 
there I found it so little I was afeerd I should 
tumble off. Look you, sirree ! we've steam-boats 
enough at St. Louis to tow Great Britain out into 
the Atlantic and stick her fast ;—opposite New 
York harbour!” But, as just observed, these 
steamers are but frail affairs ; and one hour of an 
Atlantic storm would be sufficient to make wrecks 
of all that ever plied or ever will ply upon the 
drumly bosom of the ‘Father of Waters.’ Had 
the ‘Britisher’ thus rebuked possessed ideas 
commensurate with those of his Yankee friend, 
he might have rejoined that it would take the 
combined strength of all the steamers between 
St. Louis and New Orleans to tow the Great 
Eastern from Dover to Calais, and that the whole 
fleet would in all probability perish intheattempt.” 

From St. Louis, Mr. Mackay travels south- 
wards in a steamer to New Orleans, and 
favours us with a “rhymed version ” of his 
voyage, of which any ballad-monger might 
well be ashamed. We give the first verse as 
a sample of the whole: 


“DOWN THE ‘ MISSISSIP.’ 


«Twas a wintry morning, as the clock struck ten, 

That we left St. Louis, two dejected men ;— 

Gazing on the river, thick with yellow mud, 

And dreaming of disaster, fire, and fog, and flood ;— 

Of boilers ever bursting, of snags that break the wheel, 

And sawyers ripping steam-boats through all their 

length of keel: 

Yet, on shipboard stepping, we dismissed our fears, 

And beheld through sunlight, in the upper spheres, 

Little cherubs, waving high their golden wings, 

Guarding us from evil and its hidden springs ; 

So, on Heaven reliant, thinking of our weans, 

Thinking of our true-loves, we sailed for New Orleans : 

Southward, ever southward, in our gallant ship, 

Floating, steaming, panting, down the Mississip.’ 

And so on, ringing the changes on the last 
line on each verse in the following manner: 

“ Floating, creaking, panting, down the Mississip. 
Idling, dawdling, loafing, down the Mississip. | 
Panting, steaming, snorting, down the Mississip. 
Floating, steaming, panting, down the Mississip. 


Dawdling, idling, loafing, down the Mississip.”’ 

Tt is true we have a sort of apologetic 
preface, as though the author were half- 
conscious of the numerous defects to be 
found in these 210 lines. We are told: 

‘¢The verses have the merit of fidelity to the 
truth in all their incidents and descriptions of 
scenery. It may be said of them, even by their 
author, that they helped in their composition to 
beguile the monotony of a very long voyage of 
1,295 miles, and that if they yield no amusement 
to the reader, they yielded some to the writer.” 

We are sorry for the sake of Mr. Mackay’s 
reputation as a poet, that these verses— 
their purpose of amusing the writer having 
been accomplished—were not immediately 
thrown into the river they are intended to 
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celebrate, as assuredly they are calculated to 
do anything but amuse their hapless readers. 
The proper scansion of these lines is an 
utter impossibility, and as to the rhymes, 
we doubt whether Walker ever contemplated 
the extension of his list of allowable endings 
by the addition of Orleans as corresponding 
in sound with queens and weans, much less 
the mutilation of the name of the Father of 
Waters, in order to make it accord with the 
word ship, where there is no necessity for 
any rhyme at all. And, as if to accumulate 
in one production every possible defect, the 
whole is crowned by the introduction of 
slang—to the explanation of which, by-the- 
bye, Chapter 13 is entirely devoted. We 
pass over the words snags and sawyers as 
being names for things unknown in England. 
But what shall we say to loafing? News- 
paper correspondents who seem to display 
their erudition by interlarding their sen- 
tences with fag ends of French, and the 
editors of penny magazines who import from 
across the Atlantic trashy novels without 
paying for them; these people have done 
their worst to mar the beauty of the English 
language: but literature has indeed fallen 
low when English poets of acknowledged 
talent stoop to defile the well from which 
Chaucer loved to draw, by importation of 
the filth to be found only in the dens and 
alleys of New York. 

At New Orleans, as at New York, Mr. 
Mackay is struck with the boarding-house 
or hotel life which forms so remarkable a 
feature of the domestic economy of the 
Americans, and forcibly does he point out 
its pernicious effects on the whole com- 
munity, but especially on the women and 
children. He instances two scandalous 
cases, one of them tragical, which occurred 
during his visit; while more recently the 
Sickles tragedy at Washington is an addi- 
tional proof of the temptation to which 
women are exposed when living in public, 
with nothing but dress and amusements to 
occupy their thoughts. At Mobile our 
author found nothing attractive but the 
luxuriant beauty of the magnolias. A small 
spring under a grove of these trees is the 


. theme of a charming little poem, entitled“The 


Wayside Spring in Alabama,” a contrast in 
every respect to the dreary “ Mississip.” 

From Life in America let us now turn to 
the Liberty to be found there: a subject 
of great importance at a time when one of 
our. most eloquent public men has been 
urging the imitation in this country of 
American political institutions : 


“There being no great and self-supporting 
forces in social and public life in the United States, 
to balance and trim each other; no hereditary 
privilege, no aristocracy of rank, no preponderat- 
ing church, no overshadowing families, alike 
illustrious by their descent, powerful by their 
wealth, and historical by their services, to com- 
pete with and to rival public opinion, mainly 
expressed through the newspapers and by the 
orators of the local and general legislatures, 
elected by universal suffrage ; it results that, in 
many important respects, the great American 
Republic is not a country where there exists as 
much political freedom for the individual as we 
enjoy in England. The whole course and action 
of public life in the Republic go to prove that 
political freedom may exist in the aggregate, with- 
out being permitted in the segregate ; and in the 
body corporate, without extending to the in- 
dividual members. “Se Se a0 eS saa oak ee 
It is not for modes or principles of Govern- 
ment that American parties are arrayed against 
each other. They have established universal 
suffrage, the ballot, short parliaments, paid 





membership ;—all the points upon which our 
English Chartists insist as necessary to political 
salvation ; but they have not entered on the political 
millennium, or secured good or cheap govern- 
ment. But they have secured a tyranny of party 
and opinion, to the violence and stringency of 
which the annals of British constitutional strife 
can offer no parallel. In public life in the United 
States a man is not allowed to exercise a right of 
judgment in opposition to his party; if he do, it 
is at his peril. He must go with his party in all 
that the leaders in public meeting assembled 
consider to be necessary or expedient. He must 
accept the whole ‘ platform,’ whether he like it or 
not. He must not presume to take one ‘plank’ 
out of the structure, and adhere to that alone, as 
independent judgment is treason to the cause. 
If he be guilty of it, he is lost as a politician, and 
is solemnly ‘read out’ of the ranks, to become a 
mere aérolite, revolving in his own orbit, but 
having no further connection with the greater 
planetary body of the party, except to be dashed 
to pieces should he ever come within the sphere 
of its attraction. iio es tee isa peri te Cities 
And in the United States, the rewards of 
party service are not only much more numerous 
than in England, but the opportunity of giving 
and receiving them oceurs regularly every four 
years, on the nomination and election of a new 
President. It is not simply the ministers and 
heads of departments, but all the officials, clerks, 
and even supernumeraries in their employ, who 
go out of office with the President,—not only 
ambassadors and consuls, but every person, high 
or low, great or small, in receipt of a salary from 
the State. That such a system leads to corrup- 
tion, and to making the most of opportunities 
while they last, to peculation and to jobbery of 
all kinds, and that it cannot lead to good efficient, 
honest public service, few Americans deny. : 
The United States are overrun with placemen 
and functionaries; and as the members of the 
local legislatures as well as the members of Con- 
gress are paid for their services, politics has 
become a recognised profession, to which men are 
regularly trained, and by which they expect to 
gain their subsistence, or make their fortunes. 
The consequence is, that party is as strict in its 
rules and discipline as the clerical, the medical, 
the legal, the military, and the naval professions 
are in Great Britain, with regard to the conduct 
of those who are once admitted within the circle.” 


The above extracts form an additional 
evidence, if any such were needed, that 
democracy is antagonistic to and irrecon- 
cilable with real liberty. Leaving despotism, 
slavery next attracts our notice ; and on this 
point, while our author is willing as far as 
possible to attribute to the masters generally 
conscientious motives and kind treatment 
of their slaves, he is fully alive to its de- 
grading effect on both blacks and whites, 
and its ruinous consequences to the country 
where it exists. One of the most startling 
aspects of slavery is the sophism by which 
its supporters seek to uphold it, and prove 
its accordance with morals and Christianity. 

Before quitting America, Mr. Mackay paid 
a visit to Canada, a country unsurpassed by 
the beauty of its natural scenery and the 
healthiness of its climate, and much better 
suited for English and Scottish emigrants 
than the more southern parts of the conti- 
nent. The advantages of a cold over a hot 
climate are forcibly described by a Scotch 
settler in Alabama: 


‘‘T asked the Scotchman what was his objec- 
tions to Indiana? ‘Objection,’ he replied, with 
a strong Highland accent ; ‘ objection did ye say ? 
There is no objection but to its over-fruitfulness. 
The soil is so rich, the climate so delicious, that 
the farmer has no adequate inducement to work. 
The earth produces its fruits too readily. The 
original curse presses too lightly. The sweat of 
a man’s brow is to be read of, but not to be ex- 
perienced here; and the very air is balmy and 













sleepy. Idleness is the affliction that we have 
struggle against ; and idleness leads to drinkin 
and to quarrelsomeness, and all other evil. Sa’ 
is to be fought with hard work, and that wi 
conquer him better than preaching. Na! na! 
he added, shaking his heel ; ‘if I had my life t 
live over again, and know what I know nov, I\ 
would settle in a ruder soil and in a colder\ 
climate. Men whose ancestors are from the cold 


north—the wholesome north, I say—require frost | 


to bring out their virtues. Heat is fatal to the 
true Scotchman, and for that matter to the true 
Englishman also. Men of our blood thrive upon 
difficulties. We grow rich and fat upon toil and 
obstruction ; but here, in Indiana, Illinois, and 
away to the West as far as you can go, man gains 
his bread too easily to remain virtuous. This is 
a matter,’ he continued, ‘which people do not 
sufficiently consider. The southern and middle 
States will in time deteriorate for these reasons, 
but the north—the north—that will be the country. 
And as for Canada, no one can describe, without 
being accused of extravagance, the greatness and 
the glory of which it may not be made capable.’ ” 

Here, too, the inhabitants enjoy the pro- 
tection of English laws, and a far greater 
amount of liberty than in the United States. 
One of the most vigorous pieces of descrip- 
tion in the bookisthe account of the passage of 
the Rapids of Lachine on the St. Lawrence: 


‘Our pilot started from shore in a canoe, and, 
on reaching the ‘ Kingston,’ sprang nimbly upon 
deck—an indubitable red man, but without paint 
and feathers—in the European costume of a 
vocation. He had a keen black eye and a quic 
hand, and seemed to be fully aware of the import; 
ance of the task he had undertaken, and of thd 
necessity that lay upon him to have every faculty, 
of mind and body on the alert, to carry out 
vessel in safety down this frantic staircase of 
seventy feet in a run of about three miles, inter4 
sected and incumbered by many rocks and with 
a current rushing, in some places, at the rate o 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour. Our trust 
pilot was equal to his work. He was all nerve 
—and nerves—and at one point more especially) 
of our mad career, when we seemed to be running} 
right upon a point of rock projecting about two feet | 
above the surface of the torrent, to be inevi- 
tably dashed to pieces—a sudden turn of his 
wrist altered our course instantaneously, and sent 
us down a long reach, amid showers of dashing 
spray, at reckless speed—like a railway train—full 
tilt upon another heap of rocks, that seemed abso- 
lutely to bar the passage. A delay of one second 
in altering our course would have been certain per- 
dition ; but the mind of the red man, quick as 
electricity, communicated its impulse to his hand, 
and his hand, with the same rapidity, to the wheel ; 
and away we were again, before we could draw 
breath, safe in deep waters—dancing along impe- 
tuously, but safely, into new dangers, to be as 
splendidly and triumphantly surmounted. The 
trees upon either side seemed to pass out of our 
field of vision as instantaneously as the phantas- 
magoria seen in a magic lantern; and when we 
darted at last into the blue water, and saw far 
behind us the snowy wreaths and feathery crests 
of the mountainous waves through which our ship 
had whizzed like an arrow, the propriety of the 
expression, ‘shooting the Rapids,’ needed no jus- 
tification but this scene and its remembrance. It 
should be stated that, although many canoes and 
boats have been lost in the Rapids, no accident 
has ever yet happened to a steam vessel in navi- 
gating them.” 

The work concludes with an account of 
the voyage home, preceded by a report of 
a farewell meeting at Boston, and a couple 
of valedictory poems in honour of our author 
which might with better taste have been 
omitted from his own production. 

In fine, “ Life and Liberty in America,” is 
a chatty, readable, and entertaining book, 
sufficiently elegant to grace a drawing-room 
table, and which will no doubt prove a 
favourite at the circulating library. 
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THE LITERARY FUND DINNER 
AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


Wuen a gentleman who claims to be a 
literary man, and who, undoubtedly, has 
acquired a high literary reputation, makes 
a speech of an hour’s length after a literary 
dinner, we have a right to assume one of 
three things—either that he has much to 
say that is new, or that he is able to throw 
avast flood of new light upon old materials, 
or that he is very enthusiastically in earnest 
in the cause. Every man, woman, and child, 
could be enthusiastic about Alma or Inker- 
man, about Lucknow and Delhi; many can 
be enthusiastic about the French alliance or 
the liberation of Italy ; nearly all the nation 
about rifle clubs and national defences—but 
what could pour into the classic soul of 
Mr. Gladstone so much energy as to induce 
him to speak for a whole mortal hour after 
dinner about the Literary Fund, does require 
a little ingenuity to ascertain. It must be 
extremely pleasant to this very versatile, but 
not always equally intelligible, statesman, 
that three motives may be assigned for an 
act of his, and that after much puzzling, the 
world will be quite as likely to take the 
wrong as the right one. He would himself 
look with sublime disdain upon opinions so 
easily guessed, or a course of conduct so 
dearly to be interpreted, as that the common 
mind should take it in and come to a right 
conclusion upon it atonce. We shall, there- 
fore, point out why two of the reasons 
assigned for this long speech at the Free- 
masons’ Hall can hardly be considered as 
the true ones, and that there may possibly 
be a considerable doubt as to the third. We 
hope it will be distinctly understood that by 
this preface to our remarks, we do not at all 
Wish to indicate any difference of opinion 
between ourselves and the right honourable 
chairman, but only to vindicate for him that 
degree of depth and accuracy which is not in 
a single moment to be properly appreciated. 
It was a very graceful act in Mr. Gladstone 
to take the chair at the festival of the 
Literary Fund. He represented there a 
ministry which has more than usual claims 
to be considered a literary one. He himself 
is an author of mark, he has written on 
subjects requiring a more than usual degree 
of depth and clearness; and though the 
effect of reading his works is very much the 
same on the mind as a course of exploits on 
the tight-rope would be on the nerves, yet it 
must be admitted that he has distinguished 
himself by far more than average ability. 
He is a man of learning, too—of ripe, sound, 
unquestioned scholarship, and as the repre- 
sentative, or at least the probable represent- 
ative, of a renowned university, he united 
in his own person the political, scholastic, 
and literary qualifications to be in the chair 
on that occasion. Nor can we omit giving 
our meed of praise to the non-political 
character of his remarks. There was no 
clap-trap in them, no word addressed to the 
hustings—and the only fault we have to find 
is the length of the speech, which was 
altogether out of proportion to the time 
which could be allotted to other speakers, 
and the avowedly convivial character of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Tiidviens spoke of the Literary Fund 
as it deserved to be spoken of. He alluded | 
to the storms which it had passed through, 





and he congratulated the meeting on its im- | its resources also—that the management of 
half-a-dozen funds will of course cost more | 
forward to a time when it would fulfill all | than the management of a single one, and 

that if all the sums collected for the benefit | 


proved and prosperous condition. He looked | 


that it was ever intended to accomplish, and | 





— the whole field before it. 
not follow him in all his remarks ; for he had 
nothing new in the way of facts to commu- 
nicate. He had no new light in which to 
exhibit the old materials ; and the amount of 
his enthusiasm can only be estimated by 
the prolixity of his observations. 

The Literary Fund has passed through 
storms; and, what is more, it is passing 
through them now. Nor do we suppose that 


We shall | 


they will be very soon over. It is contended | 


that more money is expended on its manage- 
ment than is at all consistent with the 
amount of its income; but, after all, this 
amount consists chiefly of two items—one 
for house-rent and one for the moderate 
salary of a secretary. In themselves these 
items are very unpretending; they exhibit 
no formidable amount of jobbery. It has 
been again and again decided that they can- 


not be diminished, and we think that the | 


attempt to do so would be a serious injury to 
the Fund itself. It should be remembered 
that to relieve the wants of literary men it is 
not merely necessary to aid the “ves angusta 
domi,” but to do this in a manner which will 
not offend the most delicate susceptibility. 
It is necessary to make inquiries, which, 
unless they are made with extreme tact and 
judgment, will themselves be viewed as 
insulting. And these things must be done 
at a great sacrifice of time and personal con- 
venience. No man could fill the office 
of secretary to such an institution with ad- 
vantage both to subscribers and relieved, 
save a man of many and not often united 
qualifications ; and to treat such a man as a 
mere clerk would be a blunder of the most 
unmistakeable kind. It is of importance 
that the locale of the Fund should have 
something to distinguish it from a mere 
commercial office, and at present it has this 
advantage. Now, we would reply to those 
who object to the proportion between the 
income and the expenses of management, 
that one half the trouble which has been 
spent in organising and working an opposi- 
tion, would have effectually raised the income 
of the Society to a point at which the alleged 
disproportion would vanish. At present the 
Fund is increasing under circumstances of 
difficulty. Every obstacle has been put in 
the way of its success—pamphlets, speeches, 
articles in newspapers and magazines have 
been extensively circulated ; all calculated to 
diminish public interest in the corporation, 
and to represent it as undeserving of public 
support. We deliberately affirm that if one 
half of this energy had been expended in 
recommending and. furthering the objects of 
the corporation, it would long ere this have 
had so large an income that the expenditure 
of its management would have been a very 
small per centage. 

We must notice, too, several other 
points in connection with this. subject. 
One is, that since the establishment of 
the Literary Fund, several societies of a 
cognate character have been brought into 
action; there is the Artists’ Fund, the 
Dramatic Fund, and now, under the auspices 


of the Royal Society, we are to have a | 


Scientific Fund. By all means: the plan is a 


good one, and we heartily wish it had been | 
established long ago; but let us remember | 


that all these, while they cut off classes who had 
more or less a claim in the olden time upon 
the Literary Fund, cut off in like manner 


| their lives. 





of literature were to be administered by one 
corporation, the expenses of management 
would look very moderate beside the amount 
received. Again, there is yet another light 
in which this circumstance is to be regarded 
in its relation to the Literary Fund. Let us 
suppose that artists, and dramatists, and 
scientific men who would have had a claim 
on the older fund in virtue, it may be, of very 
small literary claims, strictly so-called, but 
of great merit in another though equally 
intellectual point of view, now apply to 
those societies which are especially organ- 
ised to meet their cases; it will then 
follow that none but purely literary men 
will have any claim on the earlier corpora- 
tion. But this is in reality a much smaller 
class than is sometimes supposed. Many 
men partially engaged in literature are by 
profession barristers, clergymen, school- 
masters, physicians, attorneys, surgeons, 
and the like ; literature is with them, as it is 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an 
amusement, a relaxation, not the business of 
Again, our nobility and gentry 
afford a tolerably large contribution to the 
current literature of our day. All these are 
hardly likely to furnish many claimants on 
the Literary Fund. Authors of real merit 
usually contrive to make a living, authors 
of great merit a very good one, so that we 
are reduced to a comparatively small number, 
for whom such a fund as that to which we 
allude is available. They are for the most 
part small writers, poor writers, improvident 
writers, and a few—a very few—meritorious 
but unfortunate writers. And it is un- 
doubtedly well that this should be the case, 
that those who cater for the public should 
be increasingly able to rely upon that 
public, and yet that there should be some 
resource left to those whose calculations 
have failed, upon whom some new and un- 
expected misfortunes have fallen, or whose 
productions have been rather of a nature to 
appeal to posterity than to claim an imme- 
diate reward. On this point Mr. Gladstone 
spoke well, and somewhat largely ; he showed 
how frequently it was the case that those 
very works which reflect the highest credit 
upon anage,and which do not go without their 
meed of approbation, have yet a slow and 
unremunerating sale, and that unless those 
engaged in such studies are able to rely on 
something besides literature for the supply 
of their daily wants, they are liable to be 
overtaken by necessities not the less dis- 
tressing because totally undeserved. 

We are glad to find that renewed efforts 
are made in other directions besides the 
Literary Fund to lighten the burdens of those 
who are in any way the leaders and instruc- 
tors of the age. The Royal Society will no 
doubt carry out its work well; it will relieve 
just those persons whose claims could be 
comprehended, and therefore properly enter- 
tained, by no other body. ‘There 1s little 
that is popular in the majority of scientific 
researches, little even that can be made 
popular. It will require the authority of 
such a body as the council of the Royal 
Society to decide on claims like those which 


| will be presented to the Scientific Fund, and 


| before the 


the public must support it in implicit faith 
that its grants are fairly bestowed. In the 
Literary Fund, if the cases in which it has 
interfered to aid the distressed were brought 
ublic, the public would be 
tolerably well able to decide whether the 
money had or had not been paid to those 
who had deserved well of the world. In the 
Scientific Fund, they would not be able ever 
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to do this, and the only security that can be 


given is to place the power of distribution in 
the hands of a purely scientific body. 
A few words about the contest still carried 


on with respect to the library question. A | 


contemporary states what we believe has 
long been known, that the library is a very 
miscellaneous collection, the accumulations 
on a reviewer's table, and not one likely to 
be of any great value for reference. We say 
that we believe this has long been known, 
and we should have been sorry to have been 
the first to direct attention to it. It is un- 
graceful to criticise offered presents, espe- 
cially when it is resolved not to accept them ; 
but as more words, and more bitter words 
seem to be flying about on the topic, it is as 
well to have the whole matter before the 
mind at once, and to speak of it as thoroughly 
known. ‘This library would be of little use 
even if any library would be valuable, and 
we have already given our reasons for be- 
lieving that the Literary Fund has no more 
need of a library than it has of a life-boat. 
On this topic Mr. Gladstone kept of course 
discreetly silent ; and we are glad to see that 
though many men among the most distin- 
guished in the various walks of literature 
were absent from the festival, yet that there 
were some of the most eminent writers of the 
day to support Mr. Gladstone, and that the 
contributions of the evening reached a large 
sum. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Chances and Changes. By the Author of ‘‘My 
First Grief.” (Saunders & Otley.) 
For ‘‘author” read ‘‘authoress:” imagine a 
lady who takes Mrs. Jameson’s view of Sisters of 
Charity, but who has no sympathy with the mere 
zsthetics of Romanism, nor with some parts of 
its creed : a lady whose predilections are divided 
between the Christian Year and ‘Muscular 
Christianity,” and you have some idea of the 
writer of ‘‘Chances and Changes.” She loves Rouen, 
and lays her principal scene at Rouen ; and why 
not? Is not Rouen the town of two Cathedrals, 
the burying place of Rollo, and of the doughty 
regis Anglie Cor Leonis dicti? Does it not con- 
tain the Place de la Pucelle, and the wonderful 
horloge that was made in the 13th century, and 
which therefore beats the Glastonbury clock, that 
was only made in 1391, and yet was going so 
lately as 1836? Anyhow, it is at Rouen, one fine 
summer morning, that three English people meet, 
and agree to be sociable. These are Mr. Frank 
Sydney, an unimpeachable young clergyman, 
taking his pleasure after priest’s orders, and 
before marriage and a regular sphere; Mr. 
Brackenbury, a quondam barrister, and now an 
invalid, some ten years older than the clergyman, 
and Miss Brackenbury, an ‘‘angel in the house,” 
who takes care of her brother, and is engaged to a 
Dr. Kendal, a rising celebrity in the medical pro- 
fession at Paris. The remainder of the plot is 
amusingly simple. Mary Brackenbury marries 
Dr. Kendal, who is sent on a medico-political 
mission to the East, and dies, within the year, of 
fever at Constantinople. Meanwhile, Sydney has 
admire | Miss Brackenbury very much, and has had 
occasion to remind himself (during the stay at 
Rouen) that he is attached inviolably to Gertrude 
Morley, and to no other, But alas! (sic dt 
volwistis) Gertrude Morley, after filling the office 
of bridesmaid to Mrs. Kendal, determines to 
become a- Sister of Charity, and, with a 


great deal of ‘‘proper” feeling and non- | 


sensical sentiment combined, takes leave of 
Sydney, to whom she has been long engaged, 
and assumes her new duties at Ghent. The 
dénodment is simply this: Brackenbury, since 
his sister's marriage, has taken lodgings in 
London ; and Sydney, now grown to be another 
Pylades, has set to work as a volunteer in a great 
parish hard by. After Kendal’s death, they both 


remove, with Mrs. Kendal, to a pleasant nook in 

Devonshire, Sydney having had the rectory of the 
| next parish conferred upon him by the bishop, in 
| consideration of his hard work in London. Brack- 
| enbury, in due time, dies : but not before he has 


| seen his sister united to Sydney under the happiest 
| auspices, and a family of nephews and nieces 
likely to grow up after him. 

The plot is, as we have said, curiously simple : 
the object, too, is, simple, and unquestionably an 
amiable one. That lovers’ engagements should be 
bond fide, and that a convert to Romanism should 
be shielded from undue imputations of sinister 
influence, appear to us to be axiomatic principles. 
The ‘‘author” of ‘‘Chances and Changes” has 
done much to draw attention towards their 
observance. The work has been done zealously, 
but with discretion. And we venture to predict 
| that reading for a summer's day, and wisdom for 
| a life-time, will be found judiciously mingled in 
the narrative before us. 





The Miser Lord. A sequel to ‘* Frank Beres- 
ford,” or, Life in the Army. By Captain 
Curling. (Skeet.) 

WE plead guilty to disliking sequels, and not, as 

we apprehend, without reason. We object to their 

retrospective allusions ; and, to use a very homely 
phrase, their ‘‘taking for granted” that every 
reader, who may chance to light upon the current 
work, has necessarily made himself acquainted 
with its predecessor. As regards the present 
volume we are, however, bound to confess that 
there are few such objections to be offered, but 
even those few interfere considerably with our 
interest in the fortunes of the hero. We have, 
for instance, a reference to a duel fought by him 
at Stratheden, in which he had shot his oppo- 
nent, but about which we know absolutely 
nothing; and we are called upon to bestow 
our sympathies where they decidedly require 
an immense amount of invoking, in favour 
of an individual, who, after claiming and hold- 
ing for a time a peerage, is compelled to 
renounce his pretentions and to assume a fic- 
titious name, under which he joins the army, 
is shipwrecked, saved from beggary by a brother 
officer ; and recalled to the service only to be 
eashiered for striking, challenging, and shoot- 
ing his superior officer, while on duty at one of 
the West Indian islands. That the coarse and 
drunken brute who was his victim deserved no 
better fate we are ready to admit; and are 
thankful to say that the experience of nearly half 

a century of military life never once brought us 

into contact with so degraded a being. The tale 

is, however, essentially a tale of character, so 
that we must perforce accept the fancy portrait of 

Captain Firebrace along with those of two or three 

other individuals scarcely less repulsive; and 

meanwhile we have our hero with ‘‘ his sensitive 
nature and honourable feelings” with two mur- 
ders on his hands, and apparently altogether 
insensible to anything save their personal conse- 
sequences. There is, of course, an under-current 
of love hidden beneath the fiery flood of the 
accomplished and elegant duellist’s turbid 
and troubled tide of life; and a sweet and 
well-born girl who rejects most eligible offers 
in the faint and almost impossible hope of 
bestowing herself, her fortune, and her modest 
virtues upon the gentleman of the ‘‘red hand.” 

But to resume and conclude the adventures of 

this remarkable member of an honourable pro- 

fession. The ex-captain Damain being once more 
| at liberty to dispose of himself as he may see fit 
| to do, enlists in the Spanish Legion under Sir De 

Lacy Evans, and the promotion having been some- 

| what rapid during that disastrous expedition, he 





| rises to the rank of a colonel, and returns penni- 
| less to England, where he joins a company of 
| strolling layers, rescues his lady-love and her 
| aunt single-handed from a gang of burglars who 
have made a midnight attack upon their residence, 
and ultimately, by a strange accident, discovers 
that his claim to the peerage was a valid one, and 
that the holder of the rank and estates being an 
illegitimate son, has usurped his rights and pri- 








vileges. Here we should have imagined that his 
nomadic existence Would have terminated, and 
that he would have availed himself of the 
rational advice of his solicitor to claim his 
title and property, and have endeavoured under 
his restored name, and among his recovered 
honours, to secure the hand of his lady-love, and 
to lead as pleasant an existence as under his 
peculiar circumstances he had it in his power to 
command ; but this was by no means the author’s 
view of the tale. Even after having rescued Miss 
Vere, his hero does not make himself known to 
her; and when amply satisfied that his claim is 
perfectly valid as regards the peerage, he refuses 
to dispossess the miserly and miserable usurper 
who fills his place, and continues his career as a 
strolling player, until his whereabouts being dis- 
covered by the persevering young lady who has 
bestowed her heart upon him, she succeeds in a 
very summary manner in inducing the authorities 
at the Horse Guards, not only to restore him to 
his military rank, but also to his own regiment, 
where no doubt his ‘‘sensitive feelings” must 
have been much gratified by the reception likely 
to be accorded to him by his brother-officers. Of 
course the lovers are married ; but not until some 
burglers break into the Manor House, where the 
Miser Lord, then in possession, is living entirely 
alone, and binding him hand and foot to the grate, 
roast him alive in order to compel him to confess 
where he keeps his secret hoards. The honeymoon 
has barely come to a close when the bridegroom 
is summoned to join his regiment, which is under 
orders for foreign service ; and Damain, alias Lord 
Mordake, resolves to send in his resignation, but 
this determination, natural enough on his part all 
things considered, is opposed by his wife ; and we 
leave the happy pair at the close of the volume on 
board a transport bound for some distant port. 

Of course we have given but the broad outline 
of the story. There is a row in Ireland in which 
Damain is involved ; there is an episode startling 
enough in which a hyper-facetious lawyer's clerk 
amuses himself by exercising his powers as a 
ventriloquist in order to alarm a duchess with 
whom he has an interview ; and after having in- 
duced her to believe that an unfortunate boy is 
suffocating in the chimney of her drawing-room, 
coolly allows her to have the chimney demolished 
in order to convince herself that such is not the 
case. 

We have not dealt in vague generalisations in 
noticing this book; but have preferred to leave 
our readers to form their own judgment of its 
merits. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Emily Morton: a Tale, and Critical Essays. 
By Charles Westerton. (Charles Westerton.) A 
novelette by Mr. Westerton is an unlooked-for 
fact. If plain straightforwardness and energy are 
any compensation for the absence of genius, then 
our author may rest satisfied. ‘Emily Norton” is 
a tale with a plot as open and intelligible as the 
style in which it is written—a deserted maid for- 
saken for wealth, a broken heart, and remorse and 
suicide on the part of the faithless lover. The 
volume also ret ori several essays, and even a 
“lecture on poetry,” delivered by the writer in 
1846, as well as a paper on “‘art in fiction.” 
And it is interesting to mark that the principles 
which have led to Mr. Westerton’s —— were 
his fixed guides many years back. In the lecture 
on poetry, in the paper, ‘‘ art in fiction,” which is 
wholly devoted to a criticism on Bulwer, the de- 
mand for the abolition of all mystery, for straight- 
forward candour and self-government is energetic 
enough. Indeed, whatever condemnation Mr. 
Westerton’s book may meet with as a work of 
literary genius, it must be conceded that it is 
thoroughly healthy and English throughout. 


Monarchs of Modern History. (J. F. Shaw.) 
This little work, giving the contemporary 
monarchs of the principal European and Asiatic 
kingdoms, is likely to prove useful as a class- 
book to those who are unacquainted with history, 
and a work of reference to those who wish to 
refresh their memory. We would suggest to the 
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publisher, in case of a new edition being de- 
: manded, that it would be more convenient to the 
4 student if the index to the second part were 
q placed with that of the first part, and the paging 
and numbers of the chapters altered to corre- 
spond. 

Poetical Remains, Social, Sacred, and Miscella- 
neous, of the late Edward Atkyns Bray, B.D., 
F.S.A. Selected and Edited, with a Memoir of 
the Author, by Mrs. Bray, Author of ‘‘The Life 
of Stothard,” ‘‘The White Hoods,” &c. Two 
Volumes. (Longmans.) Mrs. Bray has been long 
known as an excellent writer. Her novels have 
been much and justly admired ; and her “ Life of 
Stothard” is one of the best biographies we 
possess. The present volumes contain a very 
brief sketch of the life and a selection from the 
poetical remains of her husband—an amiable, 
accomplished, and excellent clergyman. The fact 
that he was for many years vicar of Tavistock, 
and greatly beloved and respected by his parish- 
ioners, will give these volumes a great value in 
that part of Devonshire in which he lived ; and 
many who knew him in life will be glad to 
possess so pleasant a memorial of their friend and 
pastor. 

The Form of the Horse as it lies open to the inspec- 
tion of the ordinary observer. By James C. L. 
Carson, Esq., M.D. Dublin.  (Robertson.) 
This little volume will prove of the greatest 
service to all who, without a regular veterinary 
education, without having had the run of stables 
and studs, have to deal with horses. Few mistakes 
will be made about the value or the qualities of a 
horse by one who has carefully studied this little 


Our Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges: A 
Popular Description of Trees, Shrubs, Wild Fruits, 
dc., with notices of their Insects. By W. S. Cole- 
man, Member of the Entomological Society of 
London. (Routledge.) Itis with real regret, and 
only in consequence of an unwonted press of 
matter, that we feel compelled to give so short a 
notice of a book which can be only properly 
designated as really beautiful. The illustrations 
are exquisite, and the ‘‘ getting up” is worthy of 
the author, which is saying a great deal. 

Stanford’s Map of North Italy and Surrounding 
Countries, including Rome, Paris, and Vienna.— 
Stanford’ s Map of TItaly.—Blackie’s Map of North 
Italy and the Seat of War.—A Bird's Eye View of 
Sardinia and the Adjacent Countries. (Lloyd 
Brothers.)—A Map of the Theatre of War in Italy. 
(James Wyld.)—These are all valuable maps. The 
two first are careful and elaborate productions ; 
the third is especially adapted to the present 
time ; and the last gives a pictorial appearance to 
the chart by means of colouring the mountains 
and rivers, and indicating the cities by collections 
of buildings. 

The Campbells: a Novel in three volumes. 
(Newby.) The Campbells is a good story and 
well told, but exhibiting marks of inexperience in 
every page. We should have little hesitation in 
describing it as a first production, and if we are 
right in this we can without fear recommend the 
writer to persevere. There is a very respectable 

lace reserved for him (or her?) in the temple of 
terature. 

Celebs the Younger in Scarch of a Wife ; or, the 
Drawing-room Troubles of Moody Robinson, Esq. 
Illustrated by C. A. Doyle. (Hogg & Sons.) The 
public are already acquainted with the troubles 
of Mr. Robinson, and here they have not only the 
“piquant” verse, but also the inimitable illustra- 
tions which few save Mr. Doyle can supply. 

Rifle Voluntecrs: how to Organise and Drill 
them. By Hans Busk, M.A. (Routledge.) A 
little book, but of great merit ; it ought to be in 
the hands of every man intending to be a 





quities, arts, architecture, institutions, social, 
literary, scientific, and charitable, with all beside 
that anybody wants to know about Berne and its 
neighbourhood ; the whole well done. 








Tunes for Psalms and Hymns. Edited by John | 
Hullah. (J. W. Parker.) The notation in this 
collection is unfamiliar in this country, but pre- 
sents more than one advantage over the older 
form of two minims in a bar. 

The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Part VII. 
(Longmans.) The History of the Great French 
Revolution. By M. A. Thiers. (Bentley.) Both 
these works are making satisfactory progress. 

Treatise on the Enfranchisement of Copyhold, 





What is Homeopathy? By Dr. Conquest. 

(Longmans.) A narrative of the reasons which 

| have led Dr. Conquest to become a homcopathist. 
Ancient Mineralogy ; or, an Inquiry Respecting 

| the Mineral Substances mentioned by the Ancients, 
with Occasional Remarks on the Uses to which they 
were Applied. By N. F. Moore, LL.D. Second 
Edition. (Low & Son.) Dr. Moore was quite 
right to republish this volume, as he says, to 
please himself ; there are scores of learned readers 


Life Leasehold, and Church Property. In two who will be pleased as well as he. It is a pleasant 
parts. By Arthur Scratchley, M.A. Part. I. | 28 well as an erudite essay, and will be very 


likely to reach over a third edition. 

Almacks: a Novel. In one volume. New 
Edition. (Saunders & Otley.) We shonld hardly 
have thought Almacks worth reprinting, though 
it undoubtedly did create a great sensation at the 
time. However, here we have it in one volume, 
and very well got up. 


Principles and Practice. 
ble manual. 

Practical Guide to Italy. By an Englishman 
Abroad. (Longmans.) We can best describe this 
little book by saying that it does what it professes 
to do—it teaches how to see all that ought to be 
seen in the shortest period and at the least 
expense. 

Armstrong on High-Speed Steam Navigation and 
Steamship : Perfection. (Spon.) <A pamphlet of Anderson (R.), Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, 32mo. Is. 
great merit, but too purely technical in its | Anstey (C.), Crime and Government at Hong Kong, Svo. 2s. 
character to admit of our entering at length into | Honey Ny Gos Rany May; and other Poems, l2mo. Is. 
its arguments. Besant (W. H.), Treatise on Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics, 

Dress ; a Few Words on Fashion and her Idols. 

(Saunders & Otley.) The author is very severe, 
but not unjustly so, upon the extravagance of our 
day. We trust that his work may do good. 

The Funeral Oration of Hyperides over Leos- 
thenes and his Companions in the Lamian War. Reni ed 
By Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L.S. (Cam- | pre ee eee oe ee cap cd Limo. 28 
bridge: Deightons.) ‘The second edition of a | Cole A: Wi, World in Light ail Shae, Chewp dition, me 2 
work like this shows that its value is recognised Dickens's (¢.) Works, Library Edition: Bleak House, Vol. 2, post 
among scholars. tot 

The Inam Commission Unmasked. By Robert 
Knight, Editor of the Bombay Times. (Ettingham 
Wilson.) We cannot enter into a political dis- 
cussion like that which is treated by Mr. Knight 
in the pamphlet before us ; but we commend it to 
the consideration of all Indian politicians. 

A Comprehensive History of India. Nos. 15, 
16, 17, and 18. (Blackie). This history is pro- 
ceeding well, and the illustrations are both correct | _ Testaments, new ed. 8v0, 78.60. soney? sninthile 
and beautiful. Harvey iw, Yormons on Doctrines, Christian Relision, amo. 58. 

What sina Name ; being a Popular Explanation a (RY, Revival of the Office of Deacunem Considered, 8vo. Is. 
of Ordinary Christian Names of Men and Women, | Heine (H.), Poems Compete iit a a Recret Tne ae 

sy T. N. Nichols. (Routledge.) All that can Honest (A), Confession of the Cause of Decadence in the Society of 
be said of such a little book like this is, that | atk (er be Atthor of Post Captain,” 12mo. 2s. 

it is well and correctly done. The writer might | James¥),Aaval History of Great rian, Vel 2, 12m0- 54 oy 
be occasionally a little more comprehensive, as for | “‘I2mo. 26d. we : 
instance when he gives Bella as a diminutive of | ygenilg Railway Library: 
Arabella. Bella is used as a full name, though ee ee 

not frequently, and as a diminutive it answers to Juvenile Railway Library : ‘Two Christmas Days, 18mo. 1s. 
Isa-bella, Anna-bella, and ‘‘ everything else that | X¢nnedy {,F.), Financial and Executive Administration of the 
ends in Bella.’”’ King (J. W.), Continental Europe from 1792 to 1859, 12mo. 2s. and 

The Golden Rule ; or, Stories Illustrative of the Knight (R.), The Inam Commission Unmasked, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Y n Lang (J.), Secret Police ; or, Plot and Passion, 12mv. 1s. 

Ten Commandments. By the Author ef ‘ A Trap | Lawson (W.), Geography of River Systems, lZmo. 1s. 

to catch a Sunbeam.” (Routledge.) We are not 

fond of stories on the Commandments in general— 

or stories on the Catechism—or conversations on 

the Creed—or anything of the kind; but we felt 
| inclined to make an exception in favour of an 
| authoress so deservedly esteemed. The book is a 
| good one, and a pretty present for good children. 

The British Controversialist. Vol. I. New 

Series. (Houlston & Wright.) The nature of 


(Laytons.) An admira- 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bickersteth (E.), Charge to Archdeaconry of Buckingham, 8vo. Is. 

Bohn's Cheap Series: “ Johnsoniana,” Sequel to Croker’s Johnson, 
ol. 1, 2s. 

Bohn’s Cheap Series: Washington’s Life, by Irving, Vol. 5, 2s. 6d. 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library: Petrarch’s Sonnets, Poems, and Life, 


os. 
say (C.), Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship, 8th ed. 32mo. 
8. 6a 





Carmichael (J. W., Art of Marine Painting in Water-Colours, 
12mo. 6s. 








.), Charge to Archdeaconry of Richmond, 8yo. 1s. 

Leport of Committee of Council on Education, 1858-59, 4s, 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 18, 4to. 24s. Vol. 3, Reissue, 4to. 24s. 
i y of Sunday Reading, edited by Rev. A. Cameron 

0. 4s. 6d. 

de to the Island of Skye, 12mo. ls. 

, Life and Times, by Lord J. Russell, Vol. 2, post 8vo. 













Geodesy (The) of Britain, a Letter to a Scottish Laird, 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Geologist (The), Edited by L. J. Mackie, Yol. 1 Sve 5. 

Glover (FP. R.), ‘The Polymeter, or Quintant, the 
Sector as used in Geometry, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Guide to True Peace ; or, Method of attaining Spiritual Prayer, new 





ice of a New 


ed. ls. 
Hall (J.), Contemplations on Historical Passages, Old and New 











Contentment Better than Wealth, 


Hendley’s Sacred Scenes, Smo. 1s. 
Patient Waiting no Loss, 18mo. Is. 




















Romish Church, 











volunteer, 
A Guide to the Town of Berne. By a Cantab. 
(Longmans.) Here we have chronicles, anti- | 


Lenten Sermons at Oxford, 1859, 12mo. 5s. 
Lever (C.), Daltons ; or, Three Roads in Life, Vol. 2, post 8vo. 4s. 
Love Letters of Eminent Persons, new ed. |2mo. Is. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
M‘Kerrow (W.), Lectures on the Parables, l2mo. 1s. a 
Maunder (G.), Full Assurance ; or, Doctrine of the Spirit, 4th ed. 
l2mo. 1s. 6d. 
Mill ( arliamentary Reform, 2nd ed. 8yo. ls 6d. 
Murr: Handbook, Devon and Cornwall, 4th ed. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Musset (P.), Little Silver Blossoms and other Tales, 14 
Nicholson (J.), Lectures on False Doctrines of 
post Svo. Ls. . ’ 
Northesk (Countess), The Sheltering Vine, new ed. post Syo. 6s. 
Northesk (Countess), Sequel to Sheltering Vine, new ed. post 8vo. 4s. 
Parlour Library: Lover ts.) » Handy Andy, 12moe. 2s. 
Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Lakes, l2mo. Ls. 
: are : : roe -hotogra an Eastern Tour, l2mo. 78. 
this periodical renders it less transitory im its | picnic Pupers.dth Series, post vo. 1s. 
interest than most of its brethren; it is a kind of | Poems, by Mona, l2mo. 1s. 6d. é = 
. . Pract Guide for Italy, by an Englishman, post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
guide to debaters, and though it does undoubtedly i 
express very strong opinions, we must not make 
its editor, nor any individual of its contributors 
answerable for its paradoxes. It is a book likely 
| to be useful to all persons engaged in controversy. 
The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. { 
Vol. XIII. Supplement. (Routledge. ) This | Stewart (J.), ——— — ee —_. ls. 6d. jen 
s * | Stowell (H.), Ple: of Religion, and her Poems, new ed. 0. 
excellent but unpretending work is now complete, | “'s."jq.\02* *"asures 0% Metisions a re 
€ ¢ ) it fi .o | Strutt (E.), Curate and the Rector ; a Domestic Story, post 8yo. 5s. 
and we shall be glad to hear that it finds a place rollope (sire.), Travels and Travellers, 120. 2s. 
in the library of every practical man who requires Trotter (M.), Treatise on Commercial Arithmetic, 12mo 1s. 6. 
. ‘ Jseful F le, chiefly in Pure Mathematics, post 8vo. 2s. 
a book of the kind, but is unable to compass War in London, om Peace in London, Svo. 1s. 
| more voluminous and expensive works bearing a | Webb (Mrs.), Life and Adventures of Charles Durand, new ed. 12mo. 
similar title. 
| Who Thirsts? By Adolphe Menod. (Allan.) 
This excellent discourse is well translated by | 
| Mr. Henry 8S. Wrenfordsley. It will probably 
| become very popular. 









Pract wiss Guide, 4th ed. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Queen’ he) University Calendar, 1859, 12mo. 3s. 

Railway Library: Soldier of Lyons, 12mo. 2s. 

Ranking (W. H.), Half-Yearly Abstract of Medical Sciences, Vol. 29, 
post Svo. 6s. 6d. : 

Redhead (R.), Church Hymn Tunes used at All Saints, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. 

Select Lives of Saints Once of the Working Classes, 12mo. 1s. 
Sewell (Mrs.}, Children of Summerbrook, 12imo. 1s. 

) 3 22 Vict. 1859, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








3s. 6d. 

White (W.), Northumberland and the Border, post 8vo. 9s. 

| Wilks (S.), Lectures on Pathological Anatomy, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Wilts (B. L.), The Words She Wrote; or, the Blood-stained Leaf, 
18mo. Ls. 

Woman's Thoughts about Women (A), new ed. post 8vo. 5s. 

Yews (The), by author of “ How tosee the —_ Lakes,” 18mo. 1s. 

Young (P.), Daily Readings fora Year on Life of Our Lord, Vol. 1, 
post $vo 7s. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Arter a lapse of nearly twenty years, and owing 
to a complicated crisis, the National Society has 
once again met for a general consideration of 
its affairs, and to make a public appeal for 
aid. We say the crisis which has led to this 
appeal is complicated, but a solution is ob- 
tained in the knowledge that the Royal Letters, 
which annually produced 8000/., have been with- 
drawn. The speciality of the speeches delivered 
consisted in their generally practical character. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sided, and in opening the proceedings laid great 
stress upon the value of the training colleges, say- 
ing that in the three metropolitan colleges, three 
hundred persons at the present time were learning 
that very difficult art—an art which, it used 
to be supposed, came by nature—the art of 
teaching others. The Archbishop added that no 
less than 1,500,000 children had had the oppor- 
tunity of receiving the instruction imparted by 
the society. The Duke of Marlborough in ad- 
dressing the meeting said that the Church of 
England in the present day could not rest upon 
her old renown ; she must commend herself to the 
hearts of the people by the practical benefits she 
conferred upon them. His Grace stated the 
grants made by the Society during the last 
ten years were 78,000/., and accounted for 
the withdrawal of the Royal Letters by the 
variety of religious opinions which prevailed 
throughout the country. The Bishop of London 
stated that, at the last meeting in 1839, the result 
in subscriptions amounted to 150,0007. He did 
not anticipate the collection of any such sum at 
this day, for at the time of that subscription 
there was a wonderful zeal in favour of the 
National Society. Referring to the somewhat 
melancholy view of the Established Church held 
4 some, the bishop said he believed that that 
Church was now stronger than she had been 
for a long time past, and had every hope of con- 
tinuing and even renewing her strength in the 
times yet to come. In opposing the assertion 
that the exertions of the Society had not lessened 
crime, he believed that the want of success had 
been largely exaggerated. Another common ob- 
jection made against the Society, was that the 
teachers were over-educated. Now, he had never 
met with or heard of a person who knew too 
much, though he had both heard of and met with 
—s so superficially trained as to fancy they 

new a great deal, when they really knew very 
little. His lordship, in conclusion, observed 
that he believed that none would more fervently 
desire the National Society to prosper than 
those who were most truly interested in the 
success of the government system. The Bishop 
of Oxford was very trenchant; he had no 
hesitation in saying that he greatly regretted 
the great want of wisdom displayed in with- 
drawing the Royal Letters ; a point on which we 
wholly disagree with his lordship. Referring to 
the complaint by some persons that the Society 
had not done enough, his lordship said he would 
ask those croakers, if things were not quite 
as one might wish to see them, how much worse 
they were likely to have been if the National 
Society had intermitted the exertions it had been 
making for the last ten years? A general resolu- 
tion, unanimously received, pledging the meeting 
to support the Institution, concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 

Dr. Livingstone’s German parallel is Dr. Krapf 
—his parallel in unyielding determination, in 
unity of object, and in great success. Two things 
may be said of the German explorer which can be 
affirmed of no other modern traveller: he has 
traversed the length and breadth of Abyssinia, 
and has explored the whole eastern coast of Africa 
from Suez to the tenth degree of S. latitude. The 
work published by Dr. Krapf has attracted the 
German public by its truth, information, and 
interest : hence it was to be expected that an Eng- 
lish translation would appear, and this anticipa- 
tion is about to be realised by Messrs. Triibner in 
the shape of a condensed version uniform with 
Livingstone’s Travels, 





We see it lately announced in the Hanoverian 
newspapers that his Majesty the King of Hanover, 
as head of the younger branch of the Guelfs (the 
elder resting now solely upon the four eyees of the 
two Dukes of Brunswick), has determined on 
renewing the figures of his ancestors on the wall 
of the old Prelacy of the family at Weingarten, 
about a mile from Altorp, north of the Lake of 
Constance. They are full length figures, and 
engraven in Scheidt’s Origines Guelfice ; but now 
nearly obliterated, and unless particularly searched 
for, never seen; for when the new Church of the 
Prelacy was at the beginning of the last century’ 
rebuilt on the site of the old edifice, only that 
portion of the wall on which these figures were 
painted was left standing ; but so close to the old 
one that access to them is very difficult, and 
examination very dangerous. As frescoes they 
might be easily detached and brought to Hanover 
without difficulty, as the Wurtemburg Govern- 
ment, the present sovereign, feels little interest in 
them. 


Upon a similar laudable principle of pre- 
serving what remains of antiquity, Prince Carl of 
Prussia (younger brother of the King and Prince 
Regent), as Grand Master of the Prussian 
Protestant Branch of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, has ordered the restoration of the 
portraits of the Grand Masters, his predecessors, 
in the hall of their principal seat at Sonnenburg, 
which were nearly perishing. The portrait of 
Prince John Maurice of Nassau, from the famous 
artist Nason, is mentioned as worthy of preserva- 
tion, if put as a work of art, but there are many 
of great historical interest, and of princes of whom 
no other memorial exists. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes 
has been held during the week. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who presided, has recently received 
50002. from a lady in Hull for the purposes of the 
Society ; and, furthermore, the receipts for the 
year have been more than 10,0002. This Society 
is one of the most important among those which 
claim the public aid. 

We hear with pleasure that Mr. Alexander 
Russell, the editor of the Scotsman, is about to 
receive from his political and other friends a tes- 
timonial of a valuable and gratifying kind. 

It is a severe reproof to the book-makers of our 
day, that Alexander Von Humboldt at his death 
left a letter, written, sealed, and addressed by 
himself to his nephew, General von Hedemann, 
desiring that no reproduction or republication of 
his earlier works, nor any publication of his pri- 
vate letters, should be made after his decease. 
General Hedemann has accordingly published a 
circular, in which he expresses his confidence that 
the last wishes of his illustrious relative will be 
complied with in this particular. Such an ex- 
ne eas this has been long required, and it comes 
both at the right season and from the right 
quarter. 


Lord Campbell has begun the exercise of his 
office most inauspiciously, in promoting a man 
who may indeed be fit for the office, but who has 
certainly given no proofs of it, to the high and 
solemn office of a judge. We only hope that Mr. 
Justice Blackburn will prove his adequacy to his 
position, and do something to allay the storm of 
well-merited indignation which has fallen on the 
new Chancellor. 


It was officially announced at the dinner of the 
Society of Arts, that the proposed International 
Exhibition of 1861 is postponed—‘‘ but only post- 
poned,” it being ‘‘ hoped that it will take place in 
1862 or 1863.” The Society of Arts has hoped 
against hope to the very last moment in looking 
forward to an exhibition in 1861 as possible : out- 
side the Society the hope had long passed away. 
All lovers of peace and the arts of peace will, 
however, unite in wishing that 1861 may show 
such a return of friendly feeling among the nations 
of Europe as to render feasible an international 
exhibition a year or two later. 


The Oxford University Galleries are to be closed 





for repainting, during the long vacation; and a 


proposition is about to be made to Convocation to 
— a portion of the pictures to be entrusted 
or exhibition to the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum. The long vacation extends 
from July to October: and the pictures to be lent 
are, we trust, the Michael Angelo and Raffaelle 
drawings. 

M. Auguste Mariette, a learned French arche- 
ologist, is stated by the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, to 
have recently discovered at Abydos two colossal 
statues of the 12th dynasty ; and four long hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions belonging to an anterior 
dynasty. He has also in the course of his Egyptian 
researches come upon a royal tomb, previously 
unmolested, which contains the body of a queen. 
Upon the mummy case are engraved two columns 
of hieroglyphic inscriptions, containing the legend 
of the royal occupant. By the mummy were found 
upwards of sixty articles of various kinds. Among 
them were some pieces of gold jewelry of ad- 
mirable workmanship, and several having the 
cartouche of Amosis; but the most remarkable 
article was a battle-axe ornamented with figures 
raised from an incrustation of lapis-lazuli. 


A novelty in street ornament has just been 
erected opposite Apsley House, in the shape of a 
huge octagonal pillar, the sides of which are of 
coloured glass, and the crowning ornament a 
clock. It is intended to serve as an “‘ advertising 
medium,” and for that purpose is lighted at night 
by numerous gas-burners placed inside ; the ad- 
vertisements being painted on the panes of glass. 
The ‘‘company limited” which has conceived the 
bright idea, seems to have prevailed on the Board 
of Works to permit the erection of these elegant 
novelties, by offering to place on each a clock 
which shall show the hour by night as well as by 
day, and to exhibit lists of cab-fares, and other 
information, which may be convenient to the 
public. Sites for forty of them, it is said, have 
been granted by the authorities, and besides that 
really erected, others are ready for erection in 
Cornhill and Regent Street. But the outcry 
which that of Apsley House has raised, will 
probably interfere with the carrying out of the 
plan. Apart from the advertisements, there is, 
care, something useful in the idea, but it is 
very odd that in official quarters there should 
always be found so ludicrous a lack of taste and 
sense of propriety, in reference to the ornamenta- 
tion of public places. 

Dr. Humpureys OF CHELTENHAM.—We have 
noticed, with much regret, many paragraphs in 
the newspapers about this unhappy man, very 
much misrepresenting the real state of his case. 
Dr. Humphreys was not a clergyman, and could 
not, therefore, be in any way a successor to the 
influence of Dr. Close. To write of him as ‘‘ a pet 
parson” cannot be a mere mistake ; it must have 
been a wilful error. One of the points upon 
which he always expressed the greatest anxiety 
was the disjunction of the two offices of school- 
master and clergyman ; he did not consider them 
incompatible, but thoroughly distinct. Neither 
was Dr. Humphreys (we speak of him in the past 
tense, as lost to English society) a member of the 
University of Oxford. For one term he was an 
undergraduate of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
but at the expiration of that period he left, and 
he owed his title of LL.D. to one of the Scotch 
universities, we believe Edinburgh. He was for 
some time President of the Council of the College 
of Preceptors, but it is due to that body to state 
that he has not been allowed to take any part in 
their deliberations of late, and that his term of 
office had nearly expired. 

Tue New Iron Sream-Ram.—The means of 
destruction employed by nations are not enough, 
it appears; and as the French Emperor is con- 
tinually making efforts to heighten the force 
of his navy, our Government view the ideas of 
the Iron Steam-Ram with favour. This ram is for 
the purpose of running down ships of the largest 
kind, even of the size of the Great Eastern, and 
sinking them in a few minutes. The contract for 
this tremendous engine of modern war is in the 
hands of the Thames Iron Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. Her weight will be 9000 tons, and this 
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fact will give some idea of the irresistible power 
of the machine, when driven against an enemy’s | 
ship at the proposed rate of 16 miles an hour. 
Any description of this vessel is out of the 

uestion, but we may state she will carry 36 | 

rmstrong guns, each throwing shot of one hun- | 
dred pounds over a range of six miles. The only | 
apparent objection to the scheme is the chance en- 
tanglement of the destroying and destroyed ships, 
The cost will be 320,000/. 














FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, 29th June. 

Tue general remark is, how much more quietlY 
this last battle has been taken than the one at 
Magenta ; and there is a sort of feeling that so 
much noise having been made about what turned 
out, after all, to be but a very drawn game, it is | 
wisest to know thoroughly well what has really 
occurred before giving loose to any transports of 
gratified vanity. I must say, in one respect I 
believe Louis Napoleon has involuntarily improved 
the character of the French, inasmuch as the 
monstrous degree to which mendaciousness has 
been carried by him and his government has pro- 
duced a kind of re-action in favour of truth, a sort 
of acknowledgment that truth may sometimes be 
as profitable as falsehood. It would be expecting 
too much of the morality of a Frenchman to ex- 
pect that he should absolutely prefer truth in the 
abstract, and truth upon all and every occa- 
sion, merely for the sake of its own righteous- 
ness and beauty; he thinks that lying is by far 
too clever a thing to give it up i toto, but 
he has latterly had so much too much mendacity 
in high quarters, and he has been so largely con- 
victed of misrepresentation upon important points, 
that it has been the example of the Helot to him ; 
and he is beginning to think that, consequently, 
it might sometimes be advantageous to speak the | 
real naked truth. And the first effect of this | 
feeling is to make him wary of how he accepts all 
the magnificent recitals whereby it is sought to 
dazzle him in the first instance, in order to let 
him down easier a few days afterwards, and make | 
him accept the preposterous price he has been 
made to pay for a small amount of military 
glory. 

A cavatina was prepared for the public at the 
Grand Opera, on Monday night, in honour of 
Friday's victory ; but in consequence of the intro- 
duction of a few words, expressing the hope that 
speedy peace might be expected, the censors 
interfered, and the words were oydered to be | 
omitted. 

A Te Dewm is to be sung in all the churches of 
France on Sunday, in thanksgiving for the 
victory. 

A curious subject of attention here is the 
manner in which slight fits of audaciousness seize, 
every now and then, upon the most timid and 
most oppressed journals. The Jowrnal des Débats, 
for instance, is habitually so frightened out of its 
very life and soul, that when latterly St. Mare 
Girardin declared that he positively would write | 
an article on Villemain’s work on ‘‘ Pindar” and 
on *‘The Lyrical Elements in Literature,” M. 
de Sacy, the director of the paper, went off into 
the country, and implored that, if ‘his colleague 
would persist in writing such an article, he might 
at all events be spared the reading it before it 
was printed.” 

Well, this being the state of terror in which the 
heads of the great liberal organ of the French 
press live, all political discussion is more or less 
atan end. They are told by a ‘gentleman in 
black,” the nameless envoy of the ministry of the 
Interior, that they ‘‘must have no doubts of 
Prussia,” nor ‘‘meddle with Russia’s sympathies,” 
nor ‘‘ opine anything whatever about the theatre of 
the war,” &c., and their sole resource is to accept 
leading articles ‘‘communicated” to them, in 
which the English policy in Egypt is perfidiously 
attacked. This being the case, the great art of 
certain rédactewrs of the Débats, is to take out in 
an apparently lighter way the sum of opposition 
which cannot be allowed them in the higher 
political spheres. This last week the Parisian 
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public has been exceedingly diverted by a very 
sparkling article of John Lemoine’s in a fewilleton 
of the Débats, ostensibly treating of national airs 
and anthems. He therein ventures to assert 
(what is quite true) that France has in fact no 
National Anthem, and this enables him to attack 
the ridiculous piece of namby-pamby, would-be 
sentimentalism, that is poured into their sickened 
ears under the title of ‘* Partant pour la Syrie.” 
The ultimate object of the article, however, is a 


higher one, and it closes with a phrase wherein | 


we English have every reason to rejoice, as you 
will see. 

John Lemoine begins by declaring that, for the 
life of him he cannot see where a national air is to 
be found for France. ‘‘I find it difficult,” says 
he, ‘‘to accept ‘Le Rot Dagobert’ as such *, and 


the mere circumstance of His Majesty having put | 


on certain necessary articles of clothing first on 
one, and then on the other side, seems to be not 
calculated to elevate much the national soul !” 
The witty writer next alludes to the chaunt of 
“* Vive Henri IV. !” and affirms that the anthem 
adopted by the Restoration in honour of the 
monstrously free-thinking and ‘cute prince, 
who openly said ‘‘ Paris vaut bien une messe !” 
appears to him not a sufficiently religious inspira- 
tion ; hisnext attack is upon the Marscillaise, which, 
he observes, is in the position of Lady Macbeth, 
and cannot, by help of ‘‘all Arabia’s perfumes,” 
wash itself clean from blood. ‘‘ After the Re- 
storation,” amusingly exclaims John Lemoine, 
‘France is for ever placed entre deua airs, the 
Royalist song of ‘Vive Henri IV.,’ and the 
Revolutionist war-whoop of ‘La Marseillaise ;’” 
but then comes in our present chaunt of ‘* Partant 
pour la Syrie,” and on this subject every line of 
M. Lemoine is worth attending to: ‘‘I shall not 
be suspected of hostility,” he says, ‘‘ towards 
le jeune et beaw Dunois, any more than towards 


| the Béarnais Henri IV., and I am quite content 


that he should for ever pay court to la plus belle ; 
but I cannot refrain from confessing that le jeune 
ct beau Dunois only awakes in my mind the idea 
of a rococo Troubadour, and therewith I cannot 
rest satisfied.” 

I suppose you must live in this terribly 
gagged and bandaged country to appreciate the 
amount of cleverness that is required to get such 
a passage as the above printed and circulated 
throughout the civilised world. In order to send 
a deadly thrust into the ribs of the French Em- 
peror, and make him ridiculous under the name 
of the young and fair Dunois, it is indispensable to 
fire off small shot at the ancient French monarchy, 
in the persons of Henri IV. and King Dagobert. 
But the end is perfectly attained, and not a stocking 
weaver or nightcap-maker of the Rue St. Denis, 
but enjoys the joke against Queen Hortense’s son, 
and understands it too as well as any acade- 
mician going. Nor is this all: the serious aim of 
the apparently light article is to be found in these 
closing words : ‘‘The populace is like money ; it 
rejoices in being thrown out at windows; the 
populace only respects them who spare it not. 
Wherever the people have suffered worst, wept 
and bled most, there shall you find the statuette 
of Napoleon, in grey coat and riding-boots ; whilst 
Wellington, who spared his soldiers, cared for 
them, and counted their lives, is an object every- 
where of esteem rather than enthusiasm.” 

This last, I need not tell you, is a hit at the 


| present ruler of France, and for the old Emperor | 


you may substitute his nephew, whose abominable 
waste of human life (the fruit of his incapacity) is 
universally, though in an undertone, condemned. 
If another article of the kind I point out were to 


authority would doubtless signify their wrath ; 
but itis here as with M. Delangle, who, in the 
case of Villemain’s book, avoided a ‘‘ prosecution 
about Sappho.” It is advisable not to incur the 
ridicule of prohibiting any artistic discussion upon 
the merits of the several popular songs of France, 





* A most popular air in France, corresponding some- 
what to our ‘Old King Cole.’’ It turns on the fact of 
King Dagobert having put his nether garments on wrong- 
side out, and being advised by Saint Eloi to put them on 
on the right side. 


be —— too soon in the Débats, the agents of 





or of proclaiming sacred Le bon Roi Dagobert, and 
the mistake he made in his toilet some nine 
hundred years ago. 

These are the artifices to which the present 
government of France reduces its first-rate men. 
This, the sort of literature to which are condemned. 
the journals that represent liberal doctrines, and 
whose one chief virtue now must be forcedly 
perfidiousness. 

The Times remarked very justly the other day 
what a deplorable influence has this war upon the 
progress of civilisation, and upon the general 
diffusion of general literature, nothing being 
bought (because nothing sells) save purely special 
books bearing upon the Austro-Italian question. 
Now this is applicable in France, as I observed 
in my last, not only to literature ; it is also still 
more applicable to the stage, and is even more to 
be regretted in this department than in the other. 
There is no other country in which the drama 
exercises the influence it attains as in this one. 
And, unluckily, it must be avowed, that the spirit 
of the French drama would seem absolutely 
incompatible with any moral or elevated purpose. 
The novel literature of France is intensely bad 
and subversive of all good principles; but the 
novel literature does very limited mischief, com- 
pared with what is achieved by the infamous 
productions of the stage. The readers of novels 
are of a relatively superior class ; that is, they are 
principally employés, shop-people, very young 
students, and women, of the worst description it 
is true, but still up to a certain degree belonging 
to, or deriving from, what must be denominated 
the middle ranks. This cireumscribes somewhat 
the novel-reading public in France, whereas there 
is positively no limit to be assigned to the action 
of the drama. Every man of the people, down to 
the chiffonnier, manages to go from time to time 
to one of the Boulevard theatres, and the less often 
he can go, the deeper, perhaps, the impression 
made upon him by what he witnesses. For the last 
forty years the theatres have been one of the most 
active agents of public demoralisation in France ; 
and any effort to make them otherwise has invaria- 
bly failed. The almost incredible immorality and 
vice of the first ten or fifteen years following the 
Revolution of July, 1830, may be said to have 
had their principal source in the drama ; and those 
who have the curiosity to read some of the pieces 
most in vogue at that period, will scarcely believe 
that such demoniacal sentiments could have been 
cynically uttered, night after night, before any 
public, even should it have been composed of the 
*‘picked and chosen” of the prison-houses and 
galleys. This had slighty improved towards the 
years 1845-6-7, and did not show much sign of 
returning to its former pitch of wickedness ; but 
this war now inaugurates a new era in theatricals, 
and the same evil is coming forward in a new 
form. 

The mendaciousness so natural to the popular 
mind in France is fostered. No one single piece 
is now given at any of those houses which attract 
the lower orders, without conducing to its utmost 
to pervert opinion as to everything that regards 
the history, past and present, and the national 
character and actual deeds of the enemy for the 
time being. There is a deliberate resolve to mis- 
represent among both authors and audience that is 
truly shocking, if you think seriously on it, and 
which is the exclusive characteristic of Frenchmen. 
You will tind nothing analogous to it in any other 
country. Added to this, at the present hour the 
ferocious instincts of these people are excited, and. 
| when they have been for four or five hours glutted 
' with the spectacle of some Zouave steeped in 
blood, they only go away unfit for all — 
or wholesome effort, and longing to be soldiering 
themselves. It is impossible not to be horror- 
struck, as a Christian, at the intellectual and moral 
food which at this moment the Boulevard theatres 
are presenting to their habitués, and which the 
said habitués hunger and thirst after only the 
more, the more. they have offered them of it. 
In every way, you may have cause now to meditate 
upon Louis Napoleon’s plan of leaning solely for 
support on the masses—the ignorant and brutal. 
; One remove above these, and he finds but cold 
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adherents ; whereas amongst these he can, in the 
end, manage to win popularity by arousing what- 
ever is worst in them. But then, the end of all 
this? That is the really fearful part of the whole. 





SCIENTIFIC. 
a 

Royat Asratic Socrery.—June 18, Col. Sykes, 
M.P., President, in the chair. Capt. R. F. 
Burton was elected into the Society. Mr. 
Atkinson, whose interesting travels among the 
Kirgiz and other nomades of Siberia have recently 
been published, delivered to the meeting a narra- 
tive of some of his adventures among these rarely- 
visited tribes, giving a graphic picture of their 
habits and manners. From among these 
descriptions we select an account of the funeral of 
a chief named Darmer Lyrym, who died near 
Norzaisan, when Mr. Atkinson was on a visit to | 
the tribe. Sosoon as the chief was dead, mes- | 
| 

| 

| 





sengers were sent off to invite the chiets within a 
hundred miles, who all immediately repaired to 
the place. The body of the chief was laid out in 
his best attire ; his chair of state was placed at | 
his head ; his saddle, arms, and clothing, were 
hung around ; and silk curtains were suspended 
from the roof of his yourt. His wives and 
daughters, with other females of the tribe, knelt 
around, chanting the funeral dirge in which the 
voices of men occasionally joined. While this 
was going on, the funeral feast was pre- 
paring. Ten horses, and a hundred sheep 
were slaughtered, and the flesh was thrown 
into numerous cauldrons, boiling over fires kindled 
in the ground, which were constantly kept stirred 
by men stripped to the waist. When a sufficient 
uantity of food was dressed, the feast began ; 
the guests sat in a circle around the meat,—the 
chiefs nearest the centre; those of next degree, 
next them; and the women outside. The feast 
lasted seven days, during which 2000 persons 
partook heartily in the consumption of mutton 
and horseflesh. On the eighth day the body was 
conveyed to the tomb on a camel. The camel also 
carried the chair of state; the two favourite 
horses of the chief followed; after which went 
the whole tribe, singing the funeral hymn. 
On reaching the place of sepulture the body was 
deposited in the grave, and the horses were forth- 
with slain, and placed beside the body of their 
master. When the grave was filled up, all re- 
turned to the encampment to continue the funeral 
feast, which was furnished by 100 horses and 1000 
sheep slaughtered for the occasion. The festival 
continued several days after the burial, the chiefs 
and the family of the deceased chanting his praises 
for an hour every day, until all the guests had 
gradually departed for their homes. The festivity 
was kept up by the tribe for a considerable time 
after, and the chanting was repeated every day at 
sunrise and sunset for a whole year. Mr. Atkin- 
son dwelt on the very impressive nature of the 
ceremony; the wailing music of the funeral 
chants ; the sorrow, apparent at least, exhibited 
by an immense concourse of mourners, mingled 
with the almost savage accompaniment of the 
feast ;—all this in the midst of a desert which 
seemed of unlimited extent, produced an effect 
which an Englishman finds it difficult to picture 
to himself. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL SocreTy.—June 6, Dr. J. E. 
Gray, President, in the chair. Mr. Janson 
exhibited two specimens of Haploglossa gentilis, 
found by Mr. F. Smith in a nest of Formica 
fuliginosa; the species had not hitherto been 
detected in Britain. Mr. Herms exhibited some 
beautiful examples of Papilio @nomaus from 
Ternate, and Papilio Phestus from the same 
locality ; also specimens of Lemophlwus Clemati- 
dis, and Stenolophus elegans, which had recently 
been found by Dr. Power and himself in some 
numbers near Southend ; and a living example of 
Heterius sesquicornis, one of several which he had 
lately found near Hampstead, in company of 
Fornvica fusca. Mr. Were exhibited a variety of 
Crioceris merdigera, having a transverse lateral 
black patch on each elytron, which had been found 
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in a garden at Homerton. Mr. Stainton stated 
that, when at Ratisbon lately, Dr. Herrick- 
Schaffer had shown him a Lepidophrous insect 


parative duration of life among the married and 
single members of the literary profession, the 
advantage is in favour of the married men.. Under 


frequenting ants’ nests, which he had received | the second head of his paper the author had col- 
from the East Indies. It isa butterfly of the family | lected the ages at death of 188 men of science, 


Lycemide, and appears to make no use of its 
wings, but merely walks about in the ants’ nests, 
having thick legs, of a very peculiar construction, 
doubtless well adapted for the purpose. Mr, 
Douglas exhibited illustrations of the economy of 
Ornix Scoticella, and Coccyx splendidulana, and 
read descriptions of the transformations of 7'rinodes 
hirtus, and a species of Raphidia. The Secretary 
read a letter from Mr. Wallace, dated Batchian, 
Moluccas, Jan. 28th, 1859, in which the writer 


ptera, which in a previous letter he stated he had 
seen on the wing, but unable to secure it; he 
considers it to be ‘‘the finest of the Ornithoptere, 
and consequently the finest butterfly in the world.” 


gus insects, together with the characters of a new 
genus, Paralina, closely allied to Lina and 


| Chrysomela, and separated from those genera on 
account of its. produced meta-sternum ; Lina | 


Indica, of Hope, being its type. 





SratisTicAL Socrety.—Tuesda 21st June 
y; ) 


Alexander Mann and Thomas Ayscough Thomp- 
Dr. Guy read a paper, ‘‘On the Duration of Life, 


and Art, with a Summary View of the Duration of 
Life among Different Ranks and Classes in Society.” 
The author commenced by observing, that this 
was the concluding portion of a series of commu- 
nications upon the duration of human life, which 
had been laid before the Society at different times 
since the year 1845. Former essays had, how- 
ever (with the exception of one, ‘On the 
Duration of Life of the Several Professions”), 
always treated of distinct and well-defined 
classes of society, such as Sovereigns, the aristo- 
cracy, the gentry, and the three learned pro- 
fessions. It was now proposed to treat of 
the less defined classes known as ‘literary and 
scientific men,” and artists. In doing so it would 
be necessary to divide the paper into five divi- 
sions, viz. :—1. The Duration of Life of Literary 
Men. 2. The Duration of Life of Scientific Men. 
3. The Duration of Life of the Professors of the 
Fine Arts. 4. A Comparison of these Three 
Classes ; and 5. A Summary View of the Duration 
of Life in the Different Ranks of Society, and 
among persons engaged in different pursuits. In 
regard to the first of these divisions—The Dura- 
tion of Life among Literary Men, the author 
had been able to collect from ‘‘ Chalmers’ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary” and the ‘Annual Re- 
gister” 942 ages at death of men more or less 
devoted to literary pursuits. These were sub- 
divided into antiquaries, historians, poets, 
miscellaneous writers, and writers professionally 
engaged as schoolmasters. Of these ages at death, 
the lowest were those of two poets who died at the 
age of 21; the highest, that of S. O’Sullivan, a 
celebrated Irish bard and author, who died at the 
recorded age of 115. According to the tables 
exhibited by Dr. Guy, poets appear on an average 
to live the shortest lives, and next to them come 
schoolnasters. This may be explained, as regards 
poets, by the circumstances of their commencing 
their distinctive pursuit earlier than any other 
class of literary men, and, as regards school- 
masters, by the immense amount of confinement 
in unhealthy rooms which they are compelled to 
undergo. That poets had ever been a short-lived 
race appeared evident from some statistics of the 
ages at death of Roman poets produced by Dr. 
Guy. Thus, Tibullus died at 24, Persius at 30, 
Lucilius and Catullus at 46, Virgil at 51, Horace 
at 57, Ovid at 59, and Martial at 75. The eight 
names giving the low average of 484 years. 
Against these may be placed Kirke White, who 
died at 21, Collins at 36, Parnell and Robert Burns 
at 37, Goldsmith at 46, Thompson at 48, Cowley 
at 49, Shakspere at 52, and Pope at 56, yielding 
an average of 43 years. As regards the com- 





| philosophers, and naturalists. 


and had divided them into classes of mathe- 
maticians and astronomers, chemists and natural 
The lowest age at 
death was 22, which occurred under the first 
class, the highest, 92, was that of a naturalist. 
There was no great difference in the duration of 
life of the different classes into which the 
scientific men were divided, but in consequence of 
the small number of facts, it appeared that in 


| this division the single men hada slight advantage 
announces the capture of a new species of Ornitho- | 


over the married. Under the head of artists the 
author had included the following professions : 
engineers, architects and surveyors, sculptors, 


| painters, engravers, musicians, actors and vocalists, 
| - ? oOo . ’ “4 

| Of these the class of engravers yielded the lowest 
Mr. Baly read a paper on new species of Phytopha- | 


average (67°91). There was no means of comparing 
the married with the single. The author then pro- 
ceeded to compare the duration of life of the above 
three classes together, and produced a table which 
shows that scientific men have an advantage over 


| the other two professions at every age of life ; that 
| artists come next in order, if the younger mem- 


son, Esquires, were elected Fellows of the Society. | 


| bers of the profession are included in the averages ; 
Dr. Farr, F.R.S., Treasurer, in the chair. James | 


and that the pursuit of literature is favourable to 
longevity, but destructive to life at the earlier 
periods. In summarising the results of the whole 


| of the communications which had been read to the 


as affected by the Pursuits of Literature, Science, | 





Society at different periods, the author had been 
able to base his conclusions on the large number 
of 8449 facts. From these he had drawn the 
following inferences : 

1. That the value of human life was lower in 
the 17th century than in the 16th, but that it 
experienced a marked recovery in the 18th, and 
that this remarkable feature was incidental to each 
class of the community, with the exception of 
sovereigns, medical men, and artists (who show a 
progressive improvement), and lawyers (who show 
a progressive deterioration). 

2. That the duration of life of married men is 
greater than that of unmarried men, the difference 
being 5} years in favour of the former. 

3. That as regards the comparative duration of 
life of the two sexes, females have the advantage 
over males and a better expectation of life at every 
age from 25 to 75. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper, Mr. Jellicoe, Mr. Fox, Mr. Newmarch, 
Mr. Walford, Dr. Guy, and the Chairman took 
part. M. de Koulomzine (a Russian gentleman) 
then read a paper, entitled ‘‘Some Observations 
and Statistics on the Universities of Russia in the 
year 1856,” which was followed by some remarks 
from Mr. Newmareh and the Chairman, and the 
meeting separated. 








FINE ARTS, 


WOOD-CARVING FOR ST, MICHAEL’S, CORNHILL, 


Srnce our mention of the wood carvings which 
Mr. W. G. Rogers is executing for the church of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, he has carried forward the 
commission far towards completion, and the chief 
portions of the work are now on view at his rooms, 
21, Soho Square. As far as we know this is the 
largest and most important commission of the 
kind which has fallen to the lot of an English 
wood-carver in our day; while, as bearing on 
some questions of ecclesiastical ornamental art, it 
is not without interest. A paragraph or two may 
well, therefore, be dedicated to a record of its 
successful accomplishment. 

The church itself, as our readers may remember, 
has been for some time undergoing what is oddly 
called ‘‘restoration,” under the direction of Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, who is very cleverly transforming 
Wren’s Roman into a sort of semi-Gothic. 
As a part of the change, all the old pews 
and fittings were to be replaced by new ones of a 
superior character, Seeing the rage now pre- 
valent for church furniture of a superlatively 
medieval kind and colour, we may be thankful 
that the authorities of St. Michael’s decided on 
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having theirs of simple oak, carved by an artist 
admitted to stand at the head of his profession, 
and one who had studied in the school of Gibbons 
rather than that of Pugin. The oak carvings en- 
trusted to Mr. Rogers consist of the pulpit, bench- 
ends, panels on fronts and backs of the seats, chancel 
screen, frieze, &c. Oak does not admit of such 
delicate carving as box-wood, nor work so easily 
nor yield so good a surface under the tool as 
Gibbons’s favourite lime. But neither lime nor 
box would have been suitable for the present pur- 
pose, and Mr. Rogers, like a true artist, has 
adapted the character of his cutting to the material 
in which he has worked, Largeness and breadth 
of handling rather than minute finish, therefore, 
are what he has aimed at, but it is artistic 
breadth, and along with it is united the greatest 
attainable truth of imitation. 

The general form of the pulpit and the capitals 
at its angles are due to Mr. Scott, who also gave 
the outline of the bench-ends ; but all the rest— 
subjects, designs, and drawing, as well as carving 
—are by Mr. Rogers, Mr. Scott very properly 
feeling that the less he interfered with the artist, 
after coming to a clear understanding with him as 
to subjects, style, and mode of treatment, the 
better. The pulpit is hexagonal in form, and 
will stand on a dwarf column of Portland stone. 
At the angles are twisted columns, in the manner, 
as Mr. Rogers reminds us, of Peter Cavalini. The 
panels of the pulpit are of diaper, each pattern 
varied, with the symbols of the four evangelists 
within roundels, boldly and well carved. As a 
whole the pulpit is quiet and chaste, but very 
effective, making no pretension to rival the elabo- 
rately-carved wooden pulpits of the continental 
churches, but having a style of its own far more 
accordant with that of the interior of the church. 
A peculiarity of St. Michael's is, that the Sovereign 
holds of right ‘‘a sitting” there. A pew is conse- 
quently appropriated to her Majesty at the chancel 
end of the centre aisle; and Mr. Rogers has, of 
course, done his best to make the carvings worthy 
of the august owner. On the outside of the royal 
pew he has put an enriched double shield, which 
will be properly emblazoned, and surmounted it 
by the royal crown, monogram, and motto. Inside 
he has carved with much ingenuity Her Majesty’s 
monogram in the form of a Greek cross, 
encompassed by the national fioral emblems. 
Half-a-dozen other pews in the vicinity of that 
of Her Majesty are also specially appropriated 
as seats of honour. One, the Diocesan pew, has 
the mitre, crosiers, and other proper episcopal 
emblems, with the monogram and arms of the 
present bishop. The Corporation pew, of course, 
besides the proper shields, bears the insignia of 
civic majesty—the mace, sceptre, and motto ; and 
at the back a representation of the patron saint 
doing battle with the dragon. The pew of the 
Drapers’ Company bears all the sculptural 
honours which befit the ‘‘ patrons” of the church 
—the triple lily of the Virgin as patroness of the 
company not being forgotten. Two other of the 
“Companies,” the Merchant Tailors and the 
Clothworkers, have their separate pews bearing 
their mottos, armorial bearings, and emblems— 
the mantle and the teazle—duly carved. The 
Rector’s pew, besides the ecclesiastical decorations 
and armorial bearings, has for its special emblem 
a branch of olives ; but whether this refers to the 
rector’s pastoral duties, or to those domestic 
branches which usually sprout forth abundantly by 
the hearths of comfortably provided city rectories, 
we must leave those better versed than ourselves 
in symbolism to determine. 

In all there are nearly a hundred bench-ends, 
every one of which is elaborately carved on each 
side. The enclosing outline is formed by the 
leaves of the Greek acanthus variously dis- 
posed, and within are scriptural and emblem- 
atic figures, animals, birds, plants, fruit, and 
flowers ; every bench-end differing from all the 
rest, and from itself on the two sides. The 
curves formed by the acanthus leaves have almost 
invariably an easy graceful flow, and occasionally 
display in their combinations a good deal of 
novelty. But the greatest novelty is shown in 
the designs within them. Here we have on one a 








figure of Charity seated in an ecclesiastical chair, 
supported by pelicans, from an early Italian 
carving; on others the cross entwined by the 
poison flower, the serpent coiling round the tree, 
the Return from Egypt, the stork of the wilder- 
ness (from the living animal), the scape-goat 
driven into the desert, pelicans (from Giulio 
Romano and from nature), clusters of orange 
fruit blossoms and leaves, figs and leaves, pome- 
granates, branches of olives, the gourd of Jonah, 
Syrian dates, the rose of Sharon, Solomon’s seal, 
the lily of the valley, and a great many other of 
the fruits and flowers of the Holy Land, carved 
from actual specimens supplied by the artist’s 
son, Mr. E. R. Rogers, vice-consul at Caiffa in 
Palestine; and many of the wild flowers of 
England. In the arrangement of these a great 
deal of fancy and no little ingenuity have been 
shown ; and the play of line, looked at alone and 
in combination with the acanthus scrolls, is often 
exceedingly pleasing. As specimens of carving 
some of them are very admirable, bold and light 
in line, free, crisp, and firm in touch, with a good 
feeling for surface, and thoroughly conscientious 
imitations of nature, without any attempt to render 
the imitation deceptive. 

Vying with the bench-ends in richness and 
beauty, and in some respects surpassing them, 
are the perforated friezes of the chancel screens, 
of foliated scroll-work, interspersed with sacred 
fruits and emblematic flowers ; and the chancel 
gates, the sixteen panels of which are carved with 
as many subjects taken half from the Old and 
half from the New Testament—either represent- 
ing or emblematic of leading events and doctrines 
of the Church. When we add that the fronts and 
backs of all the seats in the church have a double 
row of variously enriched paneling (these small 
carved panels numbering in all upwards of 300), 
and that the upper row of these is alternately re- 
lieved by sprigs of the flowers mentioned in Serip- 
ture, bound by labels which bear in raised letters 
Scriptural mottoes, it will be readily understood 
how very great must have been the amount of 
labour and thought expended upon this work. 
3ut it has been labour and thought honestly 
given, and for an excellent purpose. Marvellous 
as are the carvings with which Gibbons adorned 
several of our churches (St. Paul’s and ‘the chapel 
at Blenheim, for instance), it is impossible not 
to feel in examining them that there is a sad 
want of appropriateness about them ; and, without 





Fife, Calotyped. 
Specimen Part. 


3y Thomas Rodger, St. Andrew’s. 
(Cupar-Fife : J. C. Orr.) 
Tuts belongs to a class of works which we gladly see 
increasing and extending. Good photographic 
views of the characteristic scenery, and the more 
important objects of antiquity remaining in remoter 
parts of the country, are among the most desirable 
things which local artists can undertake, and 
resident magnates patronise. But they are costly 
and not often profitable. It speaks well therefore 
for the spirit and enterprise of a place like Cupar- 
Fife, when we see a local publisher commence the 
issue of a series of sixty folio prints of whatever is 
most worthy of representation in the county. 
From the announcement on the cover of the part 
before us we learn that the work is to consist of 
twenty parts, at 5s. each, and that each part is to 
contain three calotype views, and twelve pages of 
letter-press. The list of subjects selected for re- 
presentation “after mature consideration,” seems 
to be judiciously chosen, though we do not quite 
see why ‘‘care” should be ‘‘ taken to exclude all 
views purely architectural.” 

This ‘‘Specimen Part” contains views of the 
Palace Ruins at Dunfermline, Wemyss Castle, 
and the Cathedral ruins at St. Andrew's. The 
views are apparently chosen rather so as to 
afford the most characteristic, than the most 
picturesque representation of the buildings se- 
lected. Of this, where the two cannot be com- 
bined, we do not complain, but in order to secure 
public favour the picturesque phase must not be 
neglected. And why has the calotype process 
been chosen instead of the collodion? Surely 
there can now be no question between their rela- 
tive values. These prints are very good of their 
kind; most desirable if nothing better were 
known ; but it is evident at once that much has 
been lost through the comparative insensitiveness 
of the vehicle, and the impossibility of hitting 
exactly the right degree of exposure. Light, tone, 
and half tint, are not things to be slightly esteemed 
in pictures. Yet, even as examples of manipula- 
lation, there are parts of all three prints which 
are very admirable. We should be glad to learn 
that the propriety of adopting the collodion pro- 
cess has been reconsidered ; but if there be any 
reason which renders the calotype necessary or 
preferable, we shall still rejoice to hear of the 
successful progress of the undertaking. It is a 


| work of real importance, one which every Fife 


trenching on the theological question, it is equally | 
difficult to repress the feeling in examining. the | 


sumptuous (and sometimes beautiful) fittings of | 


recent churches that they exhibit a strange | 
foreignness of style to what is the common im- | 


pression of the ritual of the church itself. But 
in the carvings before us there is, in addition to 
their great value as examples of their particular 
branch of art, the further recommendation that 
they are simply and strictly confined in subjects 
and mode of treatment to what all must admit to 
be appropriate in the decoration of a Protestant 
deck. In short, instead of being elaborate 
imitations of medieval work (inappropriate as we 
hold, because imitations of work contrived in a 
distant age and for a different church), they are 
original works designed with a special view to the 
place they are to occupy, and exhibiting the mind 
and state of knowledge and inventive and executive 
skill of the age in which they were executed. 
The thing most to be regretted is, that from the 
insufficiency of light (especially as the light will 
reach them through coloured glass), probably but 
little of the carving will be seen to advantage 
when seen in situ. Those, therefore, who take 
any interest in wood-carving will do well to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of examining the 
work whilst it is at Mr. Rogers’s rooms : it will 
probably not remain there more than another 
month. We are curious to see how it will look 
when placed in the church, but without waiting 
for that we may congratulate Mr. Rogers on the 
virtual completion of his crowning work ; and, not 
less, the architect and the parochial authorities, on 
the successful carrying out of an idea that does 
so much credit to their good taste and public 
spirit. 


man who can ought to encourage, and when com- 
pleted, cannot fail to be a work full of interest, not 
only to those specially interested in that part of the 
kingdom, but to every student of our national 
antiquities, 





Messrs. Christie & Manson have this season had 
a more than usually interesting series of picture 
sales. On Saturday last they submitted to the 
hammer the choice collection of the late Hon. 
Edmund Phipps. The entire collection realised 
the sum of 9,2557., and some of the items were 
warmly contested. We can only mention the 
more generally interesting lots. As in every other 
sale, where good specimens have been offered this 
season, the paintings of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
proved the leading attraction. His ‘ Contempla- 
tion,’ a portrait of Mrs. Robinson, seated by the 


| sea, a very charming work, sold for 800 guineas. 


‘Mrs. Nesbitt,’ with a dove on her shoulder, am 
oval picture, 600 guineas. Both these were secured 
by the Marquis of Hertford, whose collection is. 
already so rich in the works of Sir Joshua. ‘The 
Earl of Harrington,’ a finished sketch for the large 
picture, 118 guineas (Earl Stanhope). ‘Portrait 
of a Gentleman,’ in a drab coat—not a very bril- 
liant example, 99 guineas. ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
reading a book, the well-known portrait from the 
collection of the Marchioness of Thomond, 212 
guineas : a very valuable work, secured, we should. 
hope, for the National Portrait Gallery; Mr. 
Farrar was the nominal purchaser. Next to 
Reynolds, as at all recent sales of British 
pictures, Sir Edwin Landseer was in most favour. 
His ‘ Highlander and Daughter,’ seated by a lake, 
holding a white horse, with dogs by their feet, a 
small but capital work, sold for 815 guineas to 
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the Marquis of Hertford. ‘Count D’Orsay’s Dog,’ |tual to the hour for 


with a cat and kitten near him, a highly-finished | the day’s performance, and immediately u 


small picture, painted in 1832, 505 guineas (Mr. | their entering the 


Royal 


Poole) ; ‘Sportsmen Reposing,’ by Sir David | been elegantly fitted up in the first gallery of the 


Wilkie, containing portraits of the Hon. C. B. and 
Lady Phipps, cabinet size, 383 guineas (Marquis 
of Hertford) ; ‘ Portrait of Lady Mary Fitzgerald,’ 
Sir D. Wilkie, 195 guineas (James) ; ‘A Distant 
View of Dort,’ an oblong cabinet picture, painted 
for General Phipps, 270 guineas; ‘A Library 
Interior,’ with portraits of Mr. Dudley Wood- 
bridge and Captain Holland, enjoying their wine, 
a small but very interesting example of Hogarth’s 
best manner of portrait painting, 2357. (Agnew) ; 
‘A small whole length portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington, standing by acannon,’ Jackson, R.A., 


| transept facing the orchestra, the whole of the | 


audience and choir rose, and gave them a hearty 


| welcome, which had scarcely died away and been 


| 
| 


85 guineas (Earl Stanhope) ; ‘Gil Blas and the | 


Actress,’ a charming little picture, painted by 
Leslie expressly for General Phipps, sold to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne for 138 guineas; ‘The 
Gentle Student,’ G. S. Newton, R.A., the en- 
graved picture, 200 guineas (Manson) ; ‘ Interior 
of a Cathedral,’ D. Roberts, R.A., cabinet size, 
102 guineas; ‘The Boat Builders,’ W. Collins, 
R.A., an excellent specimen, 220 guineas; ‘The 


Widow and Child,’ Bonington, 180 guineas 
(Manson). The following were the principal 


pictures, mostly of cabinet size, by the older 
masters: ‘A Female Head, adorned with a 
wreath of ivy,’ small, but richly coloured, 115 
guineas (Marquis of Lansdowne). ‘Interior, with 
Smokers,’ David Teniers, 99 guineas ; ‘Interior 
of the Picture Gallery of the Archduke Leopold,’ 
D. Teniers, a very curious work, 260 guineas 
(James) ; ‘ Tobit and the Angel,’ Elsheimer, a good 
example of the master, 155 guineas (Farrar) ; 
‘A Mother Nursing,’ Peter de Hooghe, exhibited 
at Manchester, 169 guineas ; ‘River Scene,’ sun- 
set, with many figures, buildings, &c., Van der 


Neer, an unusually fine example, 200 guineas | 


(Farrar) ; ‘The Music Lesson,’ Jan Steen, a very 
superior work, 215 guineas (Manson); ‘Two 
Views at Venice—the Dogano, and St. Georgio 
Maggiore,’ Canaletto, 291 guineas (Gambart) ; 
‘The Thames, from Adelphi Terrace,’ Canaletto, 
1417. (Webb); ‘A Conversation Champétre,’ 
Watteau, a group of seven figures in a garden, a 
small but very bright example, 100 guineas 
(Farrar) ; the companion, 97 guineas (Anthony) ; 
‘A Calm,’ Van de Capeller, 170 guineas (Farrar) ; 
‘Interior of a Church,’ FE. de Witte, formerly in 
the possession of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and pre- 
sented by him to Edmund Burke, at whose sale 
it was purchased, 150 guineas, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
a 
THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
Fripay. 

THE success of the two preceding days of this 
remarkable festival, coupled with the announce- 
ment, in several of the daily papers, that Her 
Majesty and the Court, together with the King of 
the Belgians, would be present, drew an immense 
audience, consisting of almost 27,000 people. 
Disappointment, as on Wednesday, was again the 
order of the day, the Queen did not appear! but 
the Prince Consort, with the Princesses Alice and 
Helena, made their appearance in the royal box, 
with a very small suite in attendance. Several 
reasons were assigned for the absence of Her 
Majesty, one of which seemed to be more 
canvassed than the rest, viz., that HANDEL 
was not so great afavourite with her Majesty 
as he was with her great-great-grandfather, 
George II., or with her grandfather, George IIL., 
and that she preferred lighter music to that of 
the more severe school. The true cause, how- 
ever, it is but fair to say, was, that the receipt of 
a telegram, early in the morning, at Buckingham 
Palace, announcing the death of the Duchess of 
Saxe-Weimar, mother of the Princess of Prussia, 
and grandmother of Prince Frederick of Prussia, 
the husband of the Princess Royal, had hindered 
the purpose of Her Majesty to grace a Festival, 
which was attended by so vast a number of 
her distinguished, respectable, and loyal sub- 
jects. The Royal party were, as usual, punc- 





acknowledged ’ere the band commenced the 
National Anthem, the three verses of which 
were sung in the following manner—the first by 
Mdme. Novello, the second by Mdme. Lemmens 
Sherrington, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Weiss, and the last by the entire chorus 
accompanied by the band. When the audience 
and performers had re-seated themselves, after 
the conclusion of this loyal and hearty 
demonstration, the oratorio Israel in Egypt, 
which had been selected for the day’s per- 
formance was commenced by Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
—there being no overture to this masterly 
production — enunciation of the recitative, 
‘*Now there arose a new King,” which was im- 
mediately followed by the chorus, led off by Miss 
Dolby, ‘‘ And the children of Israel sighed,” which 
was exceedingly well rendered. Nothing was 
wanting on the part of those engaged in the per- 
formance of this hard and dry specimen of the 
ancient school of harmony, for one and all, both 
instrumentalists and vocalists, bent to their work 
with an earnestness, and a manifest determination 
to show, as in 1857, that the Zsrael is the most 
effective work Handel ever composed. The first 
part of the oratoro contains only two recitatives 
and one song, the remainder resting with the vast 
body of performers, who acquitted themselves 
of the task admirably. The Hailstone Chorus re- 
ceived its accustomed encore, and went rather 
more steadily the second time than it did at first. 
The chorus, however, which produced the greatest 
effect was ‘‘He sent a thick darkness.” This 
was most superbly executed. As part after part 
of this descriptive combination was taken up, it 
seemed as if the relative portions were issuing 
from an immense machine, and not from a body 
of performers. Chorus after chorus rolled through 
the stupendous building, each striving, as it 
were, to overcome its predecessor, until the con- 
clusion of the First Part. Of the Second Part it is 
enough to say that the same precision which was 
present in the performances of the preceding days 
was steadily and uniformly maintained. The most 
difficult choruses went the best; and, as in 1857, 
the catching and intricate ‘‘The people shall 
hear,” was even more steadily rendered than any 
portion of the oratorio. The few pieces of the 
Second Part for principals were entrusted to 
Mdme. Novello, Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Signor 
Belletti, and were most carefully and beautifully 
given. Mr. Sims Reeves gained his usual encore 
in the difficult song, ‘‘The enemy said,” and 
Mdme. Novello, we rejoice to say, adhered 
more strictly than usual to the text of 
the composer; whilst Miss Dolby delivered the 
songs allotted to her with her usual taste and 
delicacy of feeling. Her singing, however, of 
‘*Thou shalt bring them in,” is worthy of especial 
commendation ; inasmuch as the reading of this 
song was by far the most charming specimen of 
the day’s entertainment, as far as the solos were 
concerned, and was worth travelling many miles 
to hear. The popular duet, ‘‘The Lord is a man 
of war,” was well sung by Mr. Weiss and Sig. 
Belletti. It was most vigorously re-demanded, as 
is usual, by the entire audience; whilst the 
wonderful chorus, ‘*The horse and his rider,” 
which was clearly and brilliantly introduced by 
Mdme. Novello, in the unaccompanied solos, and 
leads us to one of the most extraordinary fugues 
ever written, brought this wonderful and 
stupendous festival to a most successful and 
glorious conclusion. The National Anthem 
was again sung,—this time, however, with verse 
and chorus, in each instance; Mdme. Novello 
taking the first and last verses, and Mdme. 
Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Belletti, singing 
the second. This ended, there issued forth a 
sudden burst of applause, that made the 


the commencement of | 
— | ment to the 
Box, which had | 





vast building echo again; first in compli- 
Royal Party on quiting their 
seats, and secondly in honour of M. Costa, who 
richly deserved the reception he met with as a 
reward for his arduous services. All praise 
doubtless is due to the Chairman and Committee 
of the Crystal Palace, no less than to the gentle- 
men who hold the same office in the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and who have done so since 
the formation of the Society upwards of five and 
twenty years ago, and to no one more than to 
Mr. R. Bowley, the indefatigable manager of the 
former company, and the ardent lover and sup- 
porter of musical progress in this country. Their 
arrangements were admirable, and the manner in 
which they performed a task, for the most part irk- 
some, and attended with considerable perplexities, 
left nothing to be desired. The perfection and 
triumph, however, of the Festival, in its musical 
results, are attributable to M. Costa, without 
whose energy and decision, every appliance, per- 
fect as it might have been, would have been in- 
effective. From first to last, he added another 
proof to the assertion of one of the most com- 
petent to offer an opinion—no less a personage 
than M. Meyerbeer, who was himself present at 
the day’s performance—that he is the greatest 
chef @orchestre in the world. 

And now that the Handel Festival is over, and 
both visitors and performers have, for the most 
part, returned to their respective homes, we cannot 
suffer this great event to pass by without saying 
something as to the results which have been 
attained ; and first with regard to the number of 
persons present, compared with those of the 
Festival in 1857. That they have on this occasion 
far exceeded those of that year will be clearly 
seen from the annexed table : 


Thus, in 1857, the numbers were :— 








Saturday ...Rehearsal ...........cceeeeeeee 8,544 
Monday ...... EO IIUME ec 3255 nis st vtesevaseve 11,129 
Wednesday...Judas Maccabeus ............ 11,649 
Priday........2 Israel in Egypt .......c0cceee 17,292 

Eotal. cis. 48,414 

In 1859, the numbers are :— 

Saturday...... Rehearsal ........ccccceeeee eee 19,680 
Monday ...... OMY a SSsccieesaiidsesiacsnes 17,109 
Wednesday...7e Dewm and Selection...... 17,644 
Priday.....:.:. Israel in Egypt .........c0000 26,827 

Totals. ..3.%. 81,260 


Thus showing an increase of 32,846 persons in 
1859 over 1857. 

The same results obtain as to the pecuniary 
receipts. It is quite impossible at the present time 
to give these results with perfect accuracy, but it is 
supposed that ‘‘the take” will nearly amount to 
30,0007. Allowing 15,000/. for expenditure, there 
still remains a surplus of the same amount, which 
will give to the Crystal Palace Company a profit of 
10,0007., together with the value of the enormous 
orchestra and its fittings ; and to the Sacred Har- 
monic Society the sum of 5,000/., added to which 
there will be the whole stock of music, &c., 
which has been provided for the Festival. All this 
will take place according to the agreement entered 
into by the Crystal Palace Company and Sacred 
Harmonic Society in 1856. But there is still 
20007. remaining, a sum which has been reserved 
as a guarantee fund from the festival of 1857, 
and which is to be equally divided between the 
two. 

With such a triumph as this, we cannot but 
hope that the Crystal Palace Company will ere 
long give us another festival. If not a HANDEL, 
perhaps a MENDELSSOHN, or a Haypn Congress. 
It could not fail to be a source of great attraction, 
and produce similar profitable results. 





The two Operas have produced nothing new 
during the week. The Giwramento was to have 
been given at the Royal Italian Opera on Thurs- 
day, but was postponed on account of Mario's 
illness. In the meanwhile it appears to be laid 


aside, as Meyerbeer’s last opera is now in rehearsal, 
and will be very shortly produced. 
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PHILHARMONIC ConcERTS.—The fifth concert of 
the season took place on Monday evening at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, of which the following 
is the programme, contaming some of the choicest 
selections from the works of Haydn, Beethoven, 
Weber, Spohr, and Mozart : 


Part I, 

Sinfonia in C minor, No. 5 ........ce.ee HAYDN. 
Aria, ‘“Filomend abbandonata,” Miss 

‘Louisa Pyne (Orfeo e Ewridice) ......... Haypn. 
Concerto in G, Pianoforte, Madame Clara 

WIIG, oecsvncesnccacejstcecivesssazecessenese BEETHOVEN. 
Grand Scena, Mdlle. Rosa Csillag (Der 

Freischiitz) .... . .. WEBER, 


Overture (Jesson Sroue. 





Sinfonia in B Flat, No. 4........c:seessseeees BEETHOVEN. 

Duetto, “Sall’ aria,” Miss Louisa Pyne 

and Mdlle. Rosa Csillag (Nozze di 

Figaro) Mozart. 

Overture (Zuryanthe) WEBER. 

Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus.Doc. 

This was indeed a most charming concert, and 
could not fail to be interesting on account of the 
pieces being entirely selected from the greatest 
masters, and admirably balanced against each 
other. Haydn’s Symphony in C, which is one of 
his finest orchestral preludes, is full of vigour, 
and possesses a freshness that cannot but 
afford delight whenever it is heard. The solo 
in the minuet for the principal violoncello was 
admirably rendered by Mr. Lucas. Beethoven’s 
symphony, in the second part of the evening’s 
performance, was splendidly executed, and had a 
remarkably pleasing effect ; this was partly owing 
to the work itself, consisting of nothing but 
melody from beginning to end, and partly from 
the tempo at which it was taken by the conductor, 
Prof. Bennett, by whose judicious treatment every 
passage was most distinctly heard. In Beethoven’s 
concerto, Madame Clara Schumann shone to 
especial advantage, and completely carried away 
her audience by her fine and impassioned execution. 
All the movements were indeed so well played 
that they were received with immense enthusiasm; 
to such an extent indeed did the audience express 
their approbation, that this charming pianist was 
compelled to return to the orchestra, after her 
performance, and make her acknowledgments. 
In the delightful air from Haydn’s opera, Miss 
Louisa Pyne was heard to great advantage, but 
the immense amount of exertion the voice of this, 
one of the best of our English singers, has lately 
endured, begins to tell its tale. It requires imme- 
diate rest, in order that it may regain its usual 
amount of freshness. Mdlle. Csillag exerted her- 
self a trifle too much, in our opinion, but never- 
theless she is a great dramatic singer, and gave 
the famous scena from the Freischiitz with great 
power. 

The concert was well attended, and the gene- 
rality of the audience seemed to be highly satisfied 
with their evening’s entertainment. The next, 
which is advertised to take place on the 14th 
inst., will be the last of the 1859 season. 





Madame Bassano and Herr Kuhe gave their an- 
nual morning concert last Monday. It was well 
attended, and the performance was most satis- 
factory, as might have been expected, inasmuch 
as it included many of the most emiment artistes, 
both English and foreign, of the day. 


The Musical Union, the last but one of the 
season, was given on Tuesday, MM. Wieniawski, 
Goffre, W. and H. Blagrove, and Piatti, as instru- 
mentalists, and Mdlle Artét as the vocalist of the 
day. Herr Kahenstein also played at the close of 
the concert with his usual force and brilliancy. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE.—The great dramatic 
attraction of the week has been the production of 
another of the sparkling, witty, and philosophical 
comedies Mr. Tom Taylor knows so well how to 
write. Mr. Taylor has grown daring on his 
many and merited successes, and in The Contested 
Election, which was produced on Monday, has 
seen fit to take the usual materials of a farce, and 
extend them over three acts. That the comedy 
is utterly original its name will sufficiently prove, 
whether the idea is sufficient in plot and interest 
31s quite another question. Whatever faults of 








morality exist in French writing, and especially 
in French dramatic writing, it is most certain it 
exhibits almost the perfection of dramatic con- 
struction, and it will be found that the secret of 
success in a great measure depends upon concen- 
tration, no matter whether the work examined be 
comedy, tragedy, or vaudeville. The interest is 
centered in few characters, and any great violation 
of this rule opens the chances of failure; hence 
it may happen that if Zhe Contested Election is 
not so fortunate as many a chapter of wit 
which has been penned by its author, the 
cause may be found in paucity of plot and 
over-distribution of interest. This comedy is a 
benificence to the smaller actors, for they have 
such opportunities of showing their powers as 
they can seldom grasp ; and, in some cases avail- 
ing themselves of the liberty, they temporarily 
obscure the higher personages of the piece in 
question. Whether the principle of the comedy, 
electioneering bribery, in all its once notorious 
infamy, is at this day a fitting subject for a 
comedy, need not be asked; but we must 
protest against the ‘‘local editors” (Messrs. 
Clark and Braid), introduced into the scene. 
It is bringing down unmerited contempt upon a 
really superior body of men. The plot, what there 
is of it, is as follows: Mr. Dodgson (Mr. Charles 
Mathews) is a country attorney, without a client, 
with many duns, and, what is yet worse, he has 
been bitterly disappointed at not getting the 
electioneering agency of one of the candidates 
for the suffrages of the disreputable borough 
of Flamborough. One of these duns, a butcher, 
Peckom (Mr. Buckstone), strong in the belief 
of his own patriotism, goes to the length of 
promising Mr. Dodgson a receipt in full of 
all demands if he will find a candidate 
for the applause of Flamborough, it being 
understood that one of the two actual candi- 
dates is about to retire, and at a blow anni- 
hilate all chances of a ‘‘contested election.” 
The attorney exerts his faculties, falls upon the 
unsuspecting Mr. Honeybun, a retired grocer 
(Mr. Compton), and by his own eloquence 
and the ambition of Mrs. Honeybun (Mrs. C. 
Mathews), he induces that ingenuous ex-trades- 
man, who loves nothing so well as his ease and 
a quiet arm-chair, to stand for Flamborough. 


Away fly the grocer’s savings, away goes 
peace and quietness of domestic life. Honey- 


bun is assailed by questions on the part of voters 
to which he can give no answers ; he is menaced, 
applauded, is made utterly wretched ; and all 
because he dare not oppose the will of an impe- 
rious wife. Mrs. Honeybun carries all before her, 
perpetually propelled to her rash acts as she is by 
dazzling anticipations of an entrée into ‘‘ the 
higher metropolitan circles.” In_ this state of 
things, Mr. Honeybun, half dead and utterly 
quiescent, meets with a  briefless barrister 
Mr. Wapshot, an unsuccessful suitor for the 
hand of Honeylun’s daughter Clara (Miss 
Fanny Wright), by a first marriage. Mr. Wapshot 
quickly changes Honeybun’s misery into hope. 
He offers himself as a free and independent 
candidate ; he, the best friend of Honeybun 
in private life, is withering in his public con- 
tempt for the ex-grocer, and all the savings in the 
shape of bank-notes which have arrived to enable 
Mrs. and Mr. Honeybun to triumph, are cut in 
half as a means of saving their owner from his 
threatened return to parliament. Honeybun, under 
direction, is amazedly miserable at the non- 
arrival of the ‘‘ other halves” of the notes, and 
the distribution of this half-and-half currency 
amongst the voters begets the first broad sus- 
picion that Honeybun is not fit for the hustings. 
At last Mrs. Honeybun is induced to secretly hear 
the mercenary, Mr. Dodgson, convict himself of 
his pecuniary crime in a lively conversation, and 
then she gives way, and she giving way of course 
there is no impediment to Honeybun returning 
to peace and his easy chair. The deliverer, 
Mr. Wapshot (Mr. W. Farren), confers yet 
another benefit on the family, in removing Clara 
from the control of her mother by the simple 
means of blessing himself with her as a wife. 
This is the whole plot. The success the piece 





apparently obtained was due to the perpetual wit 
and action of the comedy. Mr. C. Mathews was 
vivacious, but he was not up in his part, nor it 
would seem were several other ladies and gentle- 
men, and it need not be said that such composi- 
tions as Mr. Taylor’s must suffer horribly when even 
but slightly mutilated. Mrs. C. Mathews was 
perfect in her costume, and Mr. W. Farren was 
gentlemanly as ever, while Mr. Buckstone did his 
best with a thankless part ; as for Mr. Compton, 
he was suited with one of his especial characters, 
and rendered it with most admirable care. The 
piece was admirably put upon the stage. 





GALLERY OF ILLUsTRATION.—Last week Mr. 
and Mrs. T. G. Reed again came before the public 
with a new entertainment, and it need not be 
said an entertainment as charming as new. In- 
deed, it is impossible for Mrs. Reed not to be 
charming, and to her genius it may be attributed 
that Mr. Reed himself is thrown comparatively in 
the shade. Though his merits as a musician have 
been recognised, this gentleman, as a composer, 
has perhaps not received his just due ; his music, 
as witness the ‘‘ Unfinished Opera,” is full of 
happy and sparkling efforts, and his visitors of 
this season will find that Mr. Reed lacks none of 
the old spirit. The entertainment is entirely 
new, and divided into two parts, the first being 
entitled ‘‘Our Home Circuit,” whiich takes place 
in an hotel during assizes. The characters are 
composed of ‘‘ parties” interested in the impor- 
tant cause of the assizes—a great will case ; and 
the venom, recrimination, and greed of these per- 
sonages are brought out by Mrs. Reed in an 
admirable manner. The plaintiff is a perpetually 
talking young mother, whose mission it is to con- 
versationally crush her husband ; the defendant 
is a reserved old maid, who confines her Eng- 


lish to adverbs. The annihilated husband, 
and the courageous suitor of the spinster, 


are delineated by Mr. Reed himself, but by a very 
ingenious contrivance he assumes the dress of 
this latter lady, in order to allow Mrs. Reed to 
court the laconic old maid, in the shape of a 
German. Mr. Reed also appears in the dress of a 
sailor, and goes though the usual business of the 
stage ‘‘tar.” But the surest point in the whole 
of ‘Our Home Circuit,” is one of those dashing 
emphatic proverbial songs, for the preduction of 
which Mrs. Reed stands unrivalled—it is called 
‘*Let’s all speak our minds if we die for it,” and 
was given with an aplomb and vigour which could 
not be surpassed. The second part of the enter- 
tainment is entitled ‘Seaside Studies,” being a 
continuation of Mr. Reed’s ‘* Unfinished Opera.’ 
As of old Mrs. Reed maddens the composer in her 
own versatile manner, clattering, singing, and 
acting with delightful spirit. Perhaps the best of 
these characters is that of a lady who screams at 
bulls, at spiders, and at dogs, for it enables Mrs. 
Reed to introduce that very successful scream 
with which her admirers have been so frequently 
convulsed. The scenic arrangements still remain 
under the able superintendence of Messrs. Grieve 
and Telbin. In conclusion, if any odious com- 
parison is made with a former entertainment, it 
may perhaps be urged that the public is unsatiable 
for novelty, and the memory of a past success 
may dim the reality of a fresh one. 





GOLD DISCOVERY IN PANAMA. 

To the Editor of the LirrrnaAry GAzeETTr. 
Sir,— It may be interesting to your gold digging 
and adventurous readers to know, that large and 
rich gold discoveries have been made in this pros 
vince. From a long residence there as a surgeon, 
I was aware that gold was supposed to be there 
in large quantities, and I have received by the last 
mail, letters from my former Spanish friends 
stating the fact. I am sure they would be glad to 
see the place populated ; therefore, I do not con- 
sider it any breach of good faith to'make it public 
through your means, as there is evidently a field 
here for gold diggers, and within three weeks of 
their own country. You are at liberty to make 

what use of this letter you may think proper. 

I am, &., PANAMA, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


—_—~— 


The execution of the statue of Baron Humboldt, 
which is to be placed at Versailles, is entrusted to 
M. Dumont, the sculptor of the figure which 
crowns the column of the Bastille. 

CrysTaL PaLAce.—Return of geen for 
six days ending Friday, June 24, 1859, 92,525. 

Sourn Kernstneron Musrum. — During the 
week ending June 25, 1859, the visitors have been 
as follows :—Morning, 5117; Evening, 2390; 
Total, 7507. 

“Once A WEEK.”—The first number of this 
magazine is now out, and proves the speciality it 
was intended to be. The illustrations are superb 
—those to ‘‘A Good Fight,” by Charles Reade, 
and a tale from the Norse are absolute studies. 
Mr. Leech offers one of his inimitahle ladies, and 
a group of his usual boys, while the engraving 
illustrating Mr. Tom Taylor’s poem, ‘‘ Magenta,’ 
is earnest enough to be Mr. Millais’.. The address 
is written by Shirley Brooks —a_ sparkling 
specimen of his learning, quaintness, and 
general style. A paper showing that man 
is older than the present distribution of land 
and water will be read with interest. Mr. Reade’s 
tale abounds in good thought, trenchant expres- 
sion, and exquisite pathos. It is founded on a 
tolerable Latin chronicle. Mr. G. H. Lewes con- 
tributes one of his delightful and novel natu- 
ralist’s papers; and, in a word, Once a Week 
addresses itself to a highly cultivated public, who 
will beyond a doubt gladly welcome it. 





DENMAN, 
TSTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &e. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INC LUDED, an advantage greatly appr ated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 

J A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wine rn Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 
Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 

















py257 ANI 
A CHOICE OF PEARLS—HEBREW AND 


ENGLISH. Price 6s. Embracing a collection of Ethical 
Sentences and Ma a, ea ally compiled —— the Arabic, by 
SALOMAN IBN GABIROL, 1040. Corrected after — different 
MSS., translated and illustoated by the Rey. B. H. Ascnrn 


Travusner & Co., Paternoster Row. 








NOW PUBLISHED, THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS IN 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


A @ GLOSSAR TAL INDEX TO THE PRINTED 
TURE OF THE THIRTEENTH CEN- 


TURY. EN By. HERBE RT C OLE RIDGE. 8vo. cloth, pp. 105, price 5s. 


YD PHRASES 
R TO THE UNITED 
STATE: oe " ~ JOHN RUSSELL BARTLET Second Edition, 
greatly improved and enlarged, 8vo. cloth, pp. XXxxii. 524, price 16s, 


A ot GLOSSARY OF WORDS AN 
ALLY REGARDED AS PECUI 








ROPOSAL FOR THE PUBLICATION OF A 
NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the PHILOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 8vo. pp- Will be sent on receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 


London: Trusner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








THE PEOPLE’S BYRON. 
Now ready, Parts 1 to 6 (to be completed in 9 Monthly Parts), 
ls. each. 
ORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. With 
Illustrations. (Murray’s Complete Edition.) 
Part I. contains CHILDE HAROLD, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Parts 1 to 5 (to be completed in 10 Monthly Parts), 
8vo. ls. 


R. CROKER’S LAST REVISED EDITION 
OF BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. With Illustrations. 
(Murray's Complete Edition.) 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








FLOWERS FOR THE secon ROOM AND DINNER- 
TABLE 


OHN MORTLOCK solicits an early inspection | some, part 


of his extensive assortment of ORNAMENTAL FLOWER- 
POTS and COLOURED BOUQUET GLASSES, te which he is con- 


stantly adding novelties. Every description of useful China and 


Lecter nnd = echene oes rms for cash.—250,Oxford Street, 
near Hyde P: 


J. F. HOPE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


—_—+— 
By AN OCTOGENARIAN. 

Who Stood by his Knee in Youth, and Sat at his Table in Manhood. 
In 2 vols. 

“ Whatever Sheridan has done, or chosen to do, has been par excel- 

lence always the best of its kind. He has written the best comedy, 
the best opera, the best farce (it is only too good for a farce), and 
the best address—the monologue on Garrick; and, to crown all, 


delivered the very best. oration—the famous Begum specch—ever 
conceived or heard in this country.”—Byxon. 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE REIGN OF WILLIAM IV., 


INCLUDING THE PARLIAMENTARY REFORMATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


In 2 vols. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


“MAN:” 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO A PRESENT AND 
FUTURE STATE OF BEING. 


By tHe Rev. JOHN LOCKHART ROSS, M.A., 


Vicar of Avebury cum-Winterbourn, Monkton, Wilts. 


Author of “ The Traces of Primitive Truth,” “ ‘The Church on 
the Civil Powers,” “ Letters on Secession to Rome,” &c., 


[Next wei “ 


FRANK MARLAND’S MANUSCRIPTS ; 
OR, MEMOIRS OF A MODERN TEMPLAR. 
By F. FREDERICK BRANDT, 
In 1 vol. 


[Next Week. 


London: J. F. Horr, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





MR, DANA’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
TO CUBA AND BACK. 
By R. H. DANA, Jun., 
Author of “ Two Years Before the Mast.” 


London: Smiru, Etper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL 
REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8yo. price 18s. 


MPHE ANNUAL REGISTER; OR, A VIEW 

OF THE HISTORY AND POLITICS OF THE YEAR 1858. 
Ravinetons; Loneman & Co.; H AMILTON & Co.; Simpxtn & Co.; 
Hovtstron & Wricut; Smiru, Evper, & C m4 fhe Bemevs; Water & 
Son; J. Tuomas; L. Boorn; A. CLEAVER u«& Brrr; Beit & 
Datpy; Witus & Sormeran; Bickers & ee aes w. Heatu; 3; and 
J. Toovey. 

o* Te Complete Series of Volumes, commencing with Her 
Majesty's Reign, may always be had (by New Subscribers or others) ; 
or any single Volume since 1831. 





Fourth Edition, Part I. 3s. 6d. 


, 7 
OPYHOLD,  LIFE-LEASEHOLD, 
CHURCH PROPERTY. In Two Parts. By ARTHU = 
SCRATCHLEY, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Esq., Rarrister-at- 
Part I. contains—Principles and Practice ; Rules for the F ormation 
of Copyhold Enfranchisement and Freehold Land Soc ieties, &e. &e. 
eee II. with the New Acts and Legal Decisions, will be publishe ni 
shortly. 


UETELET’S LETTERS ON THE THEORY 
OF PROBABILITIES. Translated by 0.G. DOWNES, Esq., 

the Economic Life Assurance Society. 8vo. cloth boards, 12s. 
London: Cuartes & Epwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 

Depot for Books on Assurance, Life, Fire, and Marine. 


TRADE LN MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
OP DHIS i is superior to anything of the kind 

Lancet. 


. Obtain it from Family Grocers, or 

Chemists who a0 on substitute inferior articles. T he most whole- 
of Indian Corn, it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; 
a bag boiled simply with milk ; a or Supper, in 
or cold, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and_ especially 

Puited | to the ‘delicacy of children and invalids. Packets, 16 02. 8d. 


AND 





Families with ¥F 
of at least 30 per ving 


THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 


No. 122, Patt Matt, 8.W. 


HE above Company has been formed for the 
purpose “4s Supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
E WINES of the highest character, at a saving 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY .......... +. 20s, & 24s, per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT .............+4+ 20s.&248. 5, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 328 ” 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. » 


Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT 
‘Ten years i 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ........+. see. 528, & 608. 5, 
Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
station. 








Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance, 


Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 

OvUF VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 
MADEIRA, &e. Fende s ye hold a extensive stock, are now . 

in brilliant condition, {ILLINGS PER DOZEN. 


Reing imported from the CAPE Of GOuD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 





Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated,and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and hime Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
sage, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


e inform the C eta ial W orld, § Scholastic Institutions, and the 
— generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introdueed a Nrw senres of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, ,and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he be lieveés will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fae-simile of his signature. 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in “tuition, J.G. has 
introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, me dium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of W riting t taught in Schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham; 
No.91, JOHN STREE see W YORK: and at 37,GRACECHURCH 
TREET, LONDO IN. 








BA INS & COS WINDOW POLISH for 
quickly and effectually CLE ANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &e., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DE POs! T of GAS, &e. Ke. 


*,” By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
e xpens¢ , Will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6d,, and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W, 








TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 1th, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the efféct 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
w we forward us, at your earliest convenience, 2 dozen boxes of the 
Polish, "We oc; ease yours very respectfully, 


To Messrs. Barns & C Amort, Brorners, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 


and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny xes. G.H.Smirn & Co, 








Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

yoursending us one dozen of sixpenny boxes. Jonn Hanvey & Co, 


Argyll House, 256, we wae —_ 262, pegent Street. 
rch 21st, 18: 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we aes had from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-a- dozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, &., Hoper & OncHarD. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, ant pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE F.NEST STARCH 
seo EVER USE 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e., &e. 





er T7a, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 
nd 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 








WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 
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AU-DE-VIE.—T a pure Pi ALE. ‘2B RANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly free from aeidity,and very superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





se Pe UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January 59. 
“Sir,—After a long course of experiments with your ent 
FEconomising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throug hout the Club, 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Husert G. pe Carteret, Secretary. 
“Mr. H W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 








Seen CLUB, LONDON. 
Secretary's Omee, 20th February , 1859 
“ Sin,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis- 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 
request that they be fitted up without delay. Tam, 
(Signed) “Witttam Henry pe CARTERET. 

“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” *« Secretary.” 














As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless 
marked thus :— 


Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 

Ciry Devor :—69, FLEET STREET. H. W. H. 

West-Expv Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 








RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JHITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


\ TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the i bal ing peculiarities and advantages : t 

of application ; 2nd, ect freedom from liability to 
riate ; 3rd, it may “a worn with equal comfort in any positi 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of ev ind of exerc 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss ag 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom 
mending.” — Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent 



























Surgeons :—William 








Ferguson, Esq., F..8., Professor of Surs zery in Jollege, 
Surgeon to the Ki s College Hospital, &e.; ©. G. thrice, Esq., 
Surgeon ar Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 


man, Esq., F. 
T. Callaw: ay, in - 
Coulson, Esq., 







ss sistant Surgeon to King's » College Lines ler 
it: 


zeon to the Magda en Mospitan: ye 
2 S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; x 
i-chief to the Metropolitan P: olice For 
ym to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
., Surgeon to the co peaaa Truss Socie 
t.S., and many oth 

A descriptive ¢ we may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit} can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu- 


facturer, 
WHITE, 
Price of a Single Trus: 


S, 16 
Price of a Double Truss, 2 
Price of 2 















Aston Ke y, 
H James 
Erasmus Wilson, 


MR. 







28, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


6d., and 31s, 6d. 
318. Gd and 52s. 6d. 
an Umbilical Truss, 42. 


Postage, 1s. 
Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Postage, ls. 10d, 


Post-office orders to be made poyattet to John White, Post-office, 
piceadilly. 


Kt ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &.— 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly 
the best 






IC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 

i ermanent support in all 

and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 

tAINS, &c. It is porous, light in te xture, and ine xpen- 

sive, and is dvd vwn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each ; postage Gd. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
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=> Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace, 








\e y 7 ren x ry 0 
NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the trne CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
culiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
ARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from an 
hitherto ¢ tempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and ai ge, inclosing thirteen penny post 
stamps, to Miss Coupelie, 69, C: astle Street, Oxford Street, London 
and th hey will receive, ina few days, a minute detail of ler mental 
and moral qualities : s, affections, virtues, of the 
writer, with many ‘other thir hitherto unsuspecte! NY re am 


leased with the accurate des« ription y you have given of myself.”— 
iss Jones 








ything 

















TOTT N rTT + 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIU AR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiske Ts, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
— Osa the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
P pre ane its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
a it st *. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting 
averting baldness in after years. 
sent post free 
Castle Street 
writes, “ M 








a fine, healthy head ‘of rair, and 
Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, "69, 
Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
y head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.” 
aven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.” 
“The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want ce : pee kets for other customers.” 









r Tw \" 
W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
e HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, fo’ al and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians ; for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmanship ; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out- 
fits; furniture oe camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 


every vai cabinet work, vant 
suited to all climates, j ay ee 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woo. wich. 








Furnish your House with the Best Articles at 
Deane’s, Established A.D. 1700. 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 
brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 


The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. 


PRICES :-— 
Best Transparent Ivory— 

Per doz. 8. « P er doz. 8. d. Per pair s. d. 
Table knives... .33 Dessert do. ......28 Carvers ......0. ll 0 
Best ditto— 

Table knives....29 0| Dessert do. ...... 23 0| Carvers ........9 9 
Fine ditto— 
Table knives....23 0] Dessert do....... 18 0| Carvers ...... an ee 
Good ditto— 
Table knives....16 0 | Dessert do. ......12 0| Carvers ........ 5 6 
Kitchen— 
Table knives....10 0| Dessert do....... 8 0] Carvers ........ 2 6 





Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished workmanship, 
andin choice variety. Scissors in handsome cases adapted for presents. 

Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 

Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before the public, and 
isa plain, thoroughly good Old English Razor. Price 2s. 6d. 





yar " ‘ : 
OMESTIC BATHS.—<A very large variety 
of SHOWER BATHS of the most improved construction, 
also, vapour, hip, plunging, sponging nUmMery and every descrip 
tion of Baths for domestic use. DEA S BATHS are distinguished 
for their superior finish, strength of mé aterial, and great durability ; 
while the prices are on that low scale for which their establishme nt 
has so long been celebrated. 
For Iastrations and Prices sce their Pamphlet on “ Baths and 
Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, on application. 




















DRAW ING-ROOM STOVES. —A large and 

handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the Drawing 
or Dining-room, embracing all the newe: ost Designs. Deane & Co. 
have applied to these and other classes of Register Stoves, Patented 
Improvements, economising the consumption of Fuel, for which the 
highest Testimonials have been given. 





Hot Stoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, with ascending 
or descending flues, suitable for Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, 





Shops, &e. 

GPOoN VS AND FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 
and Forks.—All the newest and best designs of these Cheap, 

useful, and elegant Articles in Electro-Silvered and Deanean Plate. 





Prices of Electro-plated Spoons and Forks :— 
Table Forks 3ls. 


. per doz, 38s. 
Table Spoons . 10s 











Dessert Forks ” <8. 
sert eee ” 24s. 
‘Tea Spoon pe 8. lds. 6d. 
Mustard andi ‘Sait, per y Sugar Bows, 3s. 6d. 


OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, 


“* 


LONDON BRIDGE. 
Send for Deane’s Furnishing List, Free on application. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is eu in high repute for its unprecedented success during 
the last six ears in the growth and improvement of the Human 
Hair. nts ‘it ghd falling off or turning grey—strengthens 
nses it from Scurf and Dandriff,—and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Chil- 
dren it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage 
of Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe; w hile its in- 
troduction into the Nursery of Royalty and the high esteem in which 
it is Secale held, with numerous testimonials constantly re 
ceived of its e afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s 


CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &e. 
in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,’ 


Red Ink. 
Perfumers. 






















in 
Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Che mists and 





TAY? y xT + oO 
Holt JOWAYS OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
sey ap LAR DISEASE, KERN DERBYSHIRE 
NECK.—Any affections of the glands of the throat demand instant 
attention; a * py indicate seeds of disease in the constitution, which, 
if neglected, will grow, their roots will reach the vital organs, and 
death be the inevitable doom. By Holloway’s preparations these 
disastrous results are prevented ; they check the disease at its onset, 
or, used at a later period, render it milder in its progress. If prope’ rly 
employed, these remedies will remove both symptom and disease. 
They expel the virus from the blood, quicken the action of the 
lymphatics, cleanse the glands, and excite the skin to healthy action. 
If the disease be hereditary, severe, and incurable, these medicines 
happily defer the fatal issue. 














PELican LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William a D.C.L., F.R.8. Wm. Jas. Lancaster, Es 
John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
William ¥ alter Faller, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, M.D., F.K.S. Matthew Whiting, Sq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq > M. P. M. Wyvill, jun., Esq., Mt. A 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES of Premium, with Participation in Four- 
fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 
LOW RATES without Participation in Profits. 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on approved Security, 
in sums of not less than £500. 
BONUS OF 1861 :—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the Ist July 


1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will participate in the next 
Division of Profits. 








Rosert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 








EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 
(PHE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


Estas isHep 1823, 





DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esa., Deputy Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. 
Henry Barnett 


‘The Rt. Hon. E. Pleydell Bouve- 
rie, M.P 
Edward Chg ur 


scoe Charles Glyn, Esq. 
Alexander Duit Gordon, Bart. 
bert Gordon. 





ae 





igton, Fs eorge Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Augustus Keppe Ste phenson, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Jobn Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Richard Taylor, Esc 


Puysictan—William Emmanuel Page, M.D. Oxon., No. i, Queen 
Street, May F 


Fair. 
Sunceron—Benjamin Travers, E F.R.C.S., No. 49, Dover Street, 
Piceadilly, 


Soricrron—Henry Young, Esq., No. 12, Essex Street 
Acrvary—James John Downes, Esq 
Secrerany—Alexander Macdo 


John Howell, Esq. 
Henry Roberts, Esq 





, Strand. 
,F.R.AS. 
nald, Esq. 





Advantages: 

Mutual Assurance 

The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System, 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 
Assets amounting to 








? SE MND he 1,840,000 
During its existence the Society has paid oh laims, . 
and in reduction of Bonus L is ibility, near 2,000,000 
Reversionary Konuses have been added to Polici ies to 
the Extent of < 1,365,000 
% declared in 59, whieh ‘averaged 
£65 per cent. on the Premiums P aid, amounted to 475,000 
Policies in force . i ° 7,818 
‘The Annual Income exceeds 260,000 


In pursuance of the mvaniante practice of this Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assure d within the 15 daysof grace, the 
Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the claim will be admitted, 
subject to the payment of such Premium 

Assurances effected prior to 3ist Dec 
the Division in 1864. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be 

ALEXAN 


ember, 1859, will participate in 


obtained onapplication to 
pr Macponatp, Secretary. 





MHE LAST ANNUAL 
4 ACCOUNT, AND BALANCE SHE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


REPORT, CASH 
sT OF T HE MUTUAL 
(a.p. 1834), may be had ona written 
or personal application to the Actuary, or to any of the Society’s 
Country Agents. To the Report ine Accounts is appended a lis 
Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 18: 
No extra charge for joining Volunteer Rifle or 














Artillery Corps. 
Cuanres Incatt, Actuary. 
Tue Mertvar Lire Assurance Orrices, 

39, King Street, Cheapside, F C., London 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 

- PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 10007. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every de yrs oy a policy in the RAIL WAY PASSENGERS’ 

tANCE 


ASSU MPANY, which has alre ady paid in compensation 
for Acc idents { 7 0692. 











Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rat- 
Way ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capita One Million. 

Wituiam J. Vian, Secretary. 
tailway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 














J ORTH BRITISH INSURAN( 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 
New Assurances during the past year £3 377 = 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ....... 565 18 8 
Profit realised since the last septen 1367629 50 


Bonus declared of 1/. per ee ea PER ANNUM ON every policy 
opened prior to Dece mber: ‘Sist, 18 





CE COMPANY. 




















investigation 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 . 





31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I, Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.C. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 

Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
i, NEW ‘BANK BUILD NGS, LOTHBU RY, LONDON, EC. 


Ropert StRacHAN, Secretary. 





iat tuses, 
Office, 





NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 
EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 


h ASSURANCE COMPANY, haring Cross, London, which 
describes the way to obtain £10,000 CONSOL 8 PAYABLE DURING 
LIFE; or £5,000 CONSOLS PAYAB TH. Pre oie 
One Guinea. No other charge nor liability No Medic al Examina- 
tion. No references to Friends required. Male and Female lives 
admitted on equal terms. 


Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., to be made 
Fis J. Farrancr, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing Cross, London. 


*,” Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdon. 
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ONCHKE A WEEK. 


CONTENTS OF No. I, PUBLISHED THIS DAY, PRICE 3d. 
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ONCE A WEEK. By Suirtzy Brooks. Illustrated by Joun AN AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 
LEECH. ENGLISH PROJECTILES. By W. Brinces ApAms. 
MAN AMONG THE MAMMOTHS. Illustrated. MAGENTA. By Tom Taytor. Illustrated by J. E. Minuats. 
AUDUN AND HIS WHITE BEAR. By G. W. DaAseEnrt. A GOOD FIGHT. By CuarteEs Reape. Illustrated by C. KEenr. + 
Illustrated by JouN TENNIEL. THE TAIL OF A TADPOLE. By G. H. Lewes. 
SNAKES AND THEIR PREY. THE ORIGINAL BUN HOUSE. [Illustrated by Jonn Lercn. 
LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 1] 
FI 
NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
6 
7 ” 
A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. PLAIN, OR RINGLETS? R 
| ; ia : ee * . By the Author of “SPONGE’S TOUR,” “ASK MAMMA,” &c. To be completed i 
{ Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glengariff, Thirteen Monthl " ’ : A, - To be completed in 
: D n “ ly Numbers, price 1s. each, uniform with “Sponge’s Tour.” With er 
; endian” &c., &c. By AN OXONIAN. With Numerous Iilustrations Yn July, Coloured Ilustrations and Woodcuts by Joun LExEcu. “3 To. I, now ready. In 
NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING. NEW WORK ON AMERICA, BY COLLEY GRATTAN. 
This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, royal 8vo. price 2/. 2s, In Two Vols., Demy 8vo. with a coloured Map, price 28s, 
PINT T CIVILIZED AMER 
THE NATURE-PRINTED SEA-WEEDS ICA, R 
) By ee eee ae _ ogy pea Majesty’s Consul for the State 
Containing SEVENTY COLOURED NATURE-PRINTS, with Engraved Magnified of Massachusetts ; Honorary Member of the erican Institute, the New York and Pe 
‘Dissections of the whole species described in the Volume. The Descriptions by = a oe &c.; Author of a “History of the Netherlands,” 
; WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CROALL, ighways and Byeways, © Xc. = 
: J ** A considerable period of time has elapsed since any work on America so care- «4 
Tae NaturE-Printep British Sza-WeEps will form four handsome volumes, in H < ; ee 
royal octavo, consisting of about 220 plates, with the necessary letter-press, extending fully prepared as the one to be noticed has issued from the English press.” —-Atheneum, 
to about 960 pages. 7 
The Text will be made as popular as is possible, br wy —— of scientific c 
accuracy, and will comprise in addition to a complete History of each species, a care- Pr 
full prepared Synoptical Table of the Orders and Genera, and a systematical Synopsis THE ENGLISH CYCLOP ADI A, U 
of the Species. The latter half of the concluding volume will be devoted to a general i“ 
view of the Structure and Uses of the Sea-Weed family, and ~ —_— of their Mey (IN FOUR DIVISIONS.) ah 
cation and Distribution: together with ample and intelligible Instructions for their Ge 
Cultivation, for their Preservation in the Herbarium, and for their Preparation as CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. mi 
objects for the Microscope, A Glossary of the technical terms used in the Work will | Publishing in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number ; price 2s. 6d. each, and in Volumes, a 
also be given. Six in number, at intervals of four months. wi 
These volumes will be issued at intervals of three months, namely, on the 14th Le 
June, the 31st August, the 30th of November, 1859, and on the 29th February, 1860. ARTS AND SCIENCES. fe 
The price of the volumes will be £2 2s. each. *,* The First Volume was published in April, price 12s. N. 
















The following Divisions are leted: 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Six Volumes, price 3l. ; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 31. 12s. 





CHARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 































an 
; : . J ‘The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation lie 
This day is published, price 1s., Part 41, commencing Vol. VI., of and s permanent poate, The mee the names of living persons makes the & 
work more valuable and attractive. e Cyclopedia is admirably written, and consi- ~ 
THE POPT | AR HISTORY OF ENGL AND dering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographical dic- 
9 [comes published in this country, will become remarkable for its correctness.”— 
caminer,. 
the 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT. GEOGRAPHY. of 
HE FIVE VOLUMES of this HISTORY, which are now completed— Four Volumes, Price 2l. 2s. ; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. ¥ 
i having also been issued in Forty eg | Parts—bring down the annals of our pe oe . / 
i country from the Invasion of Cesar to the death of Queen Anne. It was the object of By common consent this CycLopzHpIa or Grocrarny, seems to be an excellent _ 
the author to close a volume at the period of the Accession of that Constitutional | Work. It took its rise in the “ Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of ye gir | at 
Dynasty, under which these realms have now flourished for nearly a century anda | Was particularly well managed. All later discoveries, and the multitude of facts of ail 
‘Te remainder of his undertaking will form the magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penman of the camp and TO 
half. - the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the richest we . = 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. have.” — Westminster Review, October, 1858, Re 
i \e 
i It is the author’s intention to comprise this eventful era in Three Volumes, which NATURAL H ISTORY. fer 
i will complete the entire work. ; miei ou 
; The first portion of this important work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution Four Volumes, price 21. 2s. ; or, in Two Volumes, half-bownd moroceo, 21, 102. 
i of 1688, is complete in Four Volumes, with a copious Index, price 36s. ae a bre are been — agence * fe dy of natural history y. 
4 F ‘t . ie ; research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of organ- 
; “Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of bombast; in short, by his | jseq life, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of ral ont Lit 
i genuine sympathy with’ all of English kind, he (the author) succeeds in arousing the | jedge has been accurately noted in the English Cyclopedia, The bare mention of such in 
ge ong: Pa rag eye ning pails Feet ee eat ese atiathy iain e preet names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in natural = 
y ustily 1ts title. § 3 y e ; shi " ; 5 opt 29m 
i ft successful; at least we know to which we ourselves shall henceforth turn by science, shows how much has tobe stated which was not in the original work.” —Times, La 
\ preference.” —Times. *,* Any Number or Part may be had separately, 4, 
LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. FP 
Cc 
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